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January 15-16 at 2 p.m. 


PART ONE 
LIQUIDATION OF THE STOCK OF 


F. Schnittjer & Son 


5 East 59th Street New York 


PAINTINGS OF VARIOUS SCHOOLS 
Including 
The Escape 
Rembrandt's Father 
Souvenir des Bordes 
de la Seine 
Edward Sutton 
The Mirror Legend 
Virgin and Child 
with Saints 
And works by Bicci, L’Hermitte, 
Bol, Meissonier, Vibert, Bouguereau, Knaus, 
Giordano and other works by other artists. 


DAUMIER 
GERARD DOU 


COROT 

VAN DYCK 

TITIAN 

ANTWERP SCHOOL 


other 


San 


BRONZES 


Mainly American and French of the XIX 
century and a few of the XVI—XVIII cen- 
tury including examples by Rodin, Barye, 
Meéne, Rosa and Jules Bonheur, Gérome and 
other sculptors. 


FURNITURE -+- SILVER AND 
DECORATIVE OBJECTS 
On Exhibition from January 9 
Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 





EDITOR'S LETTERS 


SIR 
[ found Mr. James Grunbaum’s 
letter published in your December 1 
issue quite extraordinary. When he 
protests that our war posters are 
ineffectual 
much better 


that the Russians do it 

I agree. But when he 
issumes that the results of the Ar 
tists for Victory War Poster Com 
petition (which he had not seen at 
the time he wrote) would be even 
weaker than the United Hemisphere 
posters shown recently at the Modern 
Museum, because the themes and 
slogans in our competition circular 
were “passive and vacillating’’ he 
becomes presumptuous. His further 
assumption that the Artists for Vic 
tory competition is a semi-official 
program is quite untrue, although 
we made every effort to integrate 
our program with the Government’s. 


As I was mainly responsible for 
the National War Poster Competi 
tion, having conceived the idea, 
raised the money to carry it out, and 
directed it through its difficulties, I 
think I can clarify many points for 
the many griping Mr. Grunbaums. 


Because of the confusion in the 
Government’s war poster program 
last spring, Artists for Victory de 
cided that there was a job to be 
done for the country—and proceeded 
to do it. We were convinced that 
there were many fine poster artists 
throughout the country and we 
meant to find them. We did. We 
worked out a plan to enlist support 
from private industry for prizes and 
reproduction of prize-winning post 
ers and others. This we obtained 
from the R. Hoe Company, world- 
famous manufacturers of the Hoe 
Rotary Press, who underwrote the 
expense of the competition, offered 
four prizes ($1,200 in Bonds), and 
guaranteed large-scale reproduction 
of their prize-winning posters. The 
Council for Democracy sponsored 
four more prizes and the IBM Cor- 
poration the ninth. OCD took on 
the distribution. The Museum of 
Modern Art agreed to participate by 
exhibiting a number of the posters 
with the condition that there be a 
jury of selection, the majority of 
whose members would be chosen 
by them. 


The competition circular was in- 
spired by the President’s war mes 
sage of June 6th, from which we 
chose eight themes after careful 
analysis. Our slogans were designed 
to arouse the nation to the vital is 
sues of the war. We called for action 
and the annihilation of our enemies. 
Upon submitting our draft to the 
Office of War Information, we were 
astonished to see every slogan on 
production and loose talk red-pen- 
ciled, and after a delay of five weeks 
OWI sent us its own slogans. The 
Treasury would only allow “Buy 
More War Bonds and Stamps.” We 


felt it best at the time to accept 
their recommendations but were un 
der no compulsion to do so as we 
were private organizations. 

Artists for Victory sent out 28,000 
circulars to artists throughout the 
country and their response was mag 
nificent. Over 2,2 posters were 
received and those of us who have 
seen them have been deeply moved 
by the deep patriotism expressed, 
Mr. Grunbaum may not as yet have 
seen these posters but Mr. Edward 
Alden Jewell did and said: “There 
re posters that should be repro 
duced at once and put in circula 
tion to help us finish our war. In 
a word, this is the best contempo 
rary poster exhibition I have ever 
re 

There is much yet to be done 
and if Mr. Grunbaum and _ other 
self-appointed critics have anything 
constructive to offer and want to 
help we can put them to work. 

Artists for Victory, despite all 
obstacles (and there were many of 
them) rolled up its sleeves and did a 
job that had to be done. We did 
not stand aside and offer pontifical 
advice 

Yours, et¢ 
Irwin D. HorrMan 


New York City 


Sir: 

My seven beautiful issues of ART 
NEWS are uplifting as sunshine to 
my life; when I read them over their 
color plates satisfy my longing to 
visit the Metropolitan Museum. 

Yours, etc 
ApA McALLISTER 
Averill Park, N. Y. 


Sir 

I am completing a manuscript en 
titled The Artist Speaks to You in 
which I have recorded the written 
documents of important artists from 
Giotto to the present day. This 
book contains an anthology of state- 
ments by the artists about art im 
general, about their own art in par- 
ticular based upon letters, diaries, 
interviews, articles, and even books 
written by the artists themselves. 

I should like to ask your readers 
to communicate with me if they are 
in possession of any such unpub- 
lished documents. 

Yours, etc. 
LApIsIAS SEGY 


New York City 


Sir: 

I don’t want to miss one copy of 
ART news. The interesting articles 
and wonderful reproductions, in 
color or black and white, make it a 
grand magazine. My issues are pil- 
ing up and make a fine reference 
library of art. 

Yours, etc. 
Dorotuy M. WILLIAMS 
Kamloops, British Columbia 
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Philadelphia Story 


NNOUNCEMENT has _ just 

been made of the revised wat 
time system under which the 128th 
Annual of the Philadelphia Acad 
emy of Fine Arts will conduct its 
Unsolicited con 
tributing is out. The show will be 
by invitation only. Reginald Marsh, 
chairman of the painting jury, is 
responsible for the choice in this 


1943 exhibition 


section, his list being divided equall; 
between local and national artists 
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welve such works are in the firs 
I'wel | k the first 


year’s lot. A catalogue with biograph- 


ical notes and critical comments on 
the paintings also outlines the ob 
“The Arizona Plan.” 
Diversity of style in works of high 


jectives of 


quality by living artists is sought, 
and selections are in the hands of a 
committee on which serve Donald 
Pre:-dergast of the University’s Fine 
Arts Department and painter Bruce 
Mitchell. From a near abstraction 
by Herbert Barnett to a genre figure 
by Reginald Wilson, the first dozen 
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JULIAN LEVI: “Tarring Nets,” 1940. The artist’s favorite seaside 


theme bought for the University of Arizona’s American gallery. 


The sculpture jury chairman, Paul 
Manship, will similarly invite the 
exhibitors to his department but on 
a wider geographical basis. The ex- 
hibition itself is scheduled to open 
on January 24. Professional juries 
will award the prizes and medals 
which include, along with others, 
the Temple Fund and Medal, the 
$300 Walter Lippincott Prize, the 
$300 J. Henry Scheidt Memorial 
Prize, and the Gilpin and Lampert 
Funds. 


Arizona Plan 
LAUDATORY example for 


44 others is set by the anonymous 
donor whose project is to contribute, 
over a period of four years, about 
sixty top-drawer contemporary Amer- 
ican paintings, the nucleus of a col- 
lection at the University of Arizona. 


acquisitions of pictures from many 
sections of the country include 
Burchfield, Evett, Forbes, Hopper, 
Jones, Lechay, Levi, Marsh, Mitch- 
ell, Powell, with the Blanchs, Boh- 
rod, Curry, Dehn, Gropper, Hirsch, 
Koch, and many others on the list 
of 1943 possibilities. Despite the 
diversity, the general trend is some- 
what one-sided, the American scene 
stressed. 

A letter from Artist Adviser of the 
Plan, Bruce Mitchell, states in part: 
“The donor’s greatest desire is that 
other people of means will realize 
the importance of supporting living 
art now. . . . Our government has 
wisely retained the feature of tax- 
deductability for donors of contem- 
porary art. This means that donors 
of living American art can establish 
such collections as the University 
of Arizona’s at modest cost. We, 


that is the committee for ‘Arizona 
Plan,’ would be glad to assist any 
one who is interested in this new 
idea in the art world.” 


Barnard Sale 


7. only a very small part of 
George Gray Barnard’s mediaeval 
irt collection has been sold since his 
death in 1938 was disclosed last 
week in papers filed in Surrogate’s 
Court by his son and executor, Mon 
roe Barnard. Only $11,188 has been 
received for those objects sold from 
the collection whose total value was 
placed at $556,840, the sales repre- 
senting a net loss of $5,826. The 
papers declared: ““The executor does 
not believe that any fair market for 
the sale of these assets will be avail- 
able until after the cessation of hos- 
tilities.”’ 


Austin Talk 


N CONNECTION with the bene- 

fit exhibition of eighteenth cen- 
tury art at the Parke-Bernet Geal- 
leries (ART News special issue, De- 
cember 15-31), a lecture was given 
on the premises on December 22 by 
the Hartford Atheneum’s gifted Di- 
rector, A. Everett Austin, Jr. Mr. 
Austin’s talk, embracing architecture 
and the decorative arts along with 
the plastic ones, gave a vivid pic- 
turing of this fruitful epoch, inter- 
preting the Rococo in its relation- 
ship to the music of Mozart as well 
as to the painting of Watteau, Fra- 
gonard, and Hubert Robert. 


1p ° 
Ships 

\ ARITIME are the themes of 
VE two exhibitions current at Har- 
vard’s Fogg Museum. One is de- 
voted to photographs showing the 
growth of the U. S. Navy from its 
beginnings as a self-respecting force 
in 1883 until the time of its first 
participation in a major international 
war in 1917. The great U. S. fleet, 
which had made possible the final 
victory of the Union in the Civil 
War, degenerated until, by the ’8os, 
it was a conspicuous seafarers’ jest. 
By 1883 construction of the first 
steel vessels was authorized. Great 
expansion took place after the Span- 
ish War under Theodore Roosevelt 
though the important British Dread- 
nought type did not influence our 
program until 1910. During this 
period, the U. S. Navy made im- 
portant progress in submarine and 
naval aviation experimentation. Slow 
in its big ship program at the out- 
break of World War I, our Navy 
emerged from the War intact hav- 
ing contributed chiefly to anti-sub- 
marine patrol, transport and convoy 
work, and in the laying of the North 
Sea mine barrage. 

(Continued at bottom of page 7) 
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KE; BEGIN the new year with as positive a profession of 

faith in the future of art in America as we know to make. 
l'ranslating into action our conviction that art will triumph 
over the difficult path to victory in 1943, as it has over 
the hardships of 1942, this issue marks the inauguration of 
\R'T News as the official publication of Artists for Victory, Inc. 
Henceforth each number of ART news will provide the means 
for semi-monthly communication of Artists for Victory with 
its members in the columns set aside for its use. 

What appears in that space is in every sense the product 
of the authorship and editorship of Artists for Victory. To give 
that organization complete freedom in communicating with 
its membership, we turn over to it the editorial responsibility 
for its columns. Accordingly, the opinions expressed therein 
are not necessarily those of ART News or The Art Foundation, 
any more than the opinions expressed in the other columns of 


ART News are necessarily those of Artists for Victory. 

It is, of course, the emergency wartime character and pur- 
poses of Artists for Victory that has united under its banner 
twenty-five of the leading artists’ and architects’ societies of 


the country. 


And it is that same patriotic appeal which gave us 


our original impulse to open our columns regularly to this dis- 


tinguished union. 


Yet as we embark upon the initial number of this mutual 
relationship, it is only right to state that our belief in the future 
of Artists for Victory goes much further than its vital wartime 
purpose. When the latter function will have been fulfilled, 
when all the emergency problems will have been solved, and 
when the victory will have been won, the real need for a na- 
tional union of art organizations will be greater than ever. That 
will be the time for rebuilding our own and other countries, for 
restoring objects and ideas that have fallen into wartime neglect, 
for fashioning anew the aesthetic standards for whose freedom 
the United Nations are now fighting. 

‘Those who look ahead to making the post-War world what 
the men who are doing the fighting want it to be, know that 
one of the greater objectives is to make the physical life of man 
more agreeable and beautiful than it has been. Cities will have 
to be decentralized and rebuilt, slums razed and replaced, living 
quarters made completely habitable and enjoyable. When these 
days come, Artists for Victory should know the real fulfillment 
of every imputation of its name, for that is the time when the 
victory for art will really have to be won. For post-War plan- 
ning, an organization that unites the leading architects, land- 
scape architects and decorators of the country with every group 
of painters, graphic artists and sculptors, is bound to be an in- 
dispensable factor in every Government plan. May Artists for 
Victory constantly learn by experience and flourish through 


the days of the victorious peace! A. M. F. 





(Continued from page 6) 


In conjunction with the Navy 
photograph exhibit, the Fogg has 
hung an exhibition of paintings and 
drawings of other marine subjects. 
Included is work by the seventeenth 
century Dutch Van de Veldes whose 
paintings and drawings served as 
naval war records much as do the 
photographs of our own day. Willem 
Van de Velde the Elder, first com- 
missioned by the Dutch Admiralty 
and then by the English Charles II 
and James II, drew from the deck of 
his own boat the positions and ac 
tions of various ships during actual 
engagements. Portraits of members 
of the Roux family of Marseilles, 
chartmakers and painters of marine 
subjects, are in the exhibit along 
with American and British works. 


Women at War 


ROFESSOR ESMOND SHAW 

of Cooper Union’s art school re- 
ports that demands for women with 
art training have become so heavy 
that they can no longer be fully 
met. War plants throughout the 
country have employed nearly half 
the school’s recent women graduates, 
the majority for drafting and _trac- 
ing in ship and plane plants. Instru 
ment and tool plants draw heavily 
on women artists as do electrical 
and engineering supply firms, tele- 
phone laboratories, and other in- 
dustries in war work. Drafting of 
fuse settings for munitions plants 
and silk screen work for tanks, 
fighter planes, and bombers are war- 
time jobs for women trained in art. 


Drafting, designing, detailing, and 
research work for low-cost housing 
and real estate developments, design- 
ing of prefabricated houses for war 
workers, provide other new fields. 

The Army and the Navy are also 
employers of young women with 
art school training for mapmak- 
ing, statistical and general drafting, 
photograph retouching, etc. 


Lehman Memorial 


TRIBUTE to a former Trustee 
LX and donor of prizes, the Albert 
C. Lehman Memorial at the Car- 
negie Institute has recently been 
augmented by two further paintings 
presented by the creator of the 
memorial, Mrs. Lambert G. Oppen- 
heim. The new pictures are Still- 
life with Violin by Georges Dufré- 
noy and Fiesta in Mallorca by the 
Spanish painter Joan Junyer. Both 
are products of the 1920s and were 
exhibited at the 1929 International. 
The Junyer contrasts the slow, rit- 
ualistic aspect of Iberian dancing 
with the barbaric brilliance of 
shawls worn by the seated women. 
The Dufrénoy is sumptuous in 
color, the artist brushing the curves 
of a violin with complete freedom 
and evident enjoyment of shape and 
texture. 


The Last Word 


@ The appointment of Dows Dun 
ham as Curator of Egyptian Art 
was announced recently by George 
Harold Edgell, Director of the Bos 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. Mr. 


Dunham, who succeeds the late 
George A. Reisner, first became as 
sociated with the Museum as a 
member of the Egyptian Expedition 
in 1914. 


Philadelphia Art Alliance. Karp 
paints in a loose technique which 
covers sensitive drawing. His flower 
pieces in particular have a fragrant, 
poetic feeling. 


@ The first of three holiday con- 
certs conducted by David Mannes 
is being held on the afternoon of 
January 1 at the Metropolitan Mu- 


@ A Children’s Festival, featuring 
paintings by Chagall, Bombois, Cas- 
satt, and Renoir hung at nine-year- 
old eye level has been one of the 
seum. The others will follow on holiday attractions at the Museum 
Lincoln’s Birthday and Washing- of Modern Art. A diverting touch 
ton’s Birthday, featuring, in the was the exhibition of “the most 
order named, works by Tschaikowsky beautiful shoe-shine stand in the 
and Brahms. world.” Lovingly composed out of 
dime store ornaments by bootblack 
Joe Milone, it acts as a foil to the 
Museum’s other show entitled “Use- 
ful Objects Under $10.” 


@ An exhibition by the well known 
Chicago painter Leon Karp current- 
ly fills the first floor galleries of the 





JOAN JUNYER: 


Carnegie Institute by Mrs. L. G. Oppenheim in memory of 


Albert C. Lehman. 


Festival in Mallorca,” 1929, presented to 
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GALLERY OF PRIZEWINNERS 
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JOHN STEUART CURRY: $3500 in First Prize money BLUME: $3000 Second Prize for ATHERTON: $2000 Fourth Prize 
went to this Madison, Wis., painter for his large “Wisconsin the familiar “South of Scranton” awarded his “The Black Horse—Imagi- 
Landscape.” by a Connecticut resident. native Landscape.” From Connecticut. H 
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BOUCHE: $2500 Third Prize MARK TOBEY: $500 Sixth for JACOB LAWRENCE: $500 Sixth AnSwe 


“Ten Cents a Ride.”’ New York. Seattler. ““Broadway,”’ watercolor. for watercolor “Pool Parlor.” 
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HARTLEY: $2000 Fourth Prize accorded BOHROD: $1000 Fifth earned by Illinois CHARLES HOW ARD: $1000 Fifth awarded to 
New Yorker for “Lobster Fishermen.” artist’s “Reflections on a Shop Window.” his abstraction, “Prescience.”’ San Francisco. 
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BREININ: $1000 Fifth given Chicago- HOWARD COOK: $500 Sixth to watercolor EVERGOOD: $500 Sixth for New 
an’s moody interpretation, “The Night.” “Chama River, New Mexico.” Artist a Texan. Yorker’s ““Kalamazoo in Winter.” the 
‘orker 
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1 for New 


MEDALWINNERS: 
Ivan Le Lorraine 
Albright of Illinois 
won First Medal for 
“That Which I 
Should Have Done, 
I Did Not Do” (cen- 
ter); John Cox of 
Indiana, the Second 
Medal for “Grey 
and Gold” (left). 


HIS is it. 


A national art exhibition with the artists in the 
driver’s seat—the first, in fact, ever held under the joint 
auspices of all shades of opinion and practice from avant-garde 
left to conservative right. It took the War and the National 
Emergency to do it, though, to be fervently hoped, not for the 
only time. If this exhibition of contemporary American art 
and the sponsoring hand of Artists for Victory itself are to 
have a real meaning beyond the topical present, it can but lie 
in applying to the future the lessons of the significant show 
at the Metropolitan. 
For, between the extremes of dancing in 
the streets and throwing up the sponge at 





Colorplates 


EXHIBITION: THE PAINTINGS 


BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


JACK LEVINE: a 
$3,000 Second Prize 
purchased for the 
Metropolitan Mu- 
seum the well com- 
posed “String 
Quartette” by this 
former Bostonian 
now stationed in 
service at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga. (right). 





way to bring the artists of the country before the public. That 
granted, we can hope only to improve the incumbent formula. 
‘Toward this, the Metropolitan Museum, aided by the fortuitous 
coming into being of Artists for Victory, has taken several long 
strides. 

Starting with the assumption that there was no other way 
to do what had to be done “during one of the most critical 
years in our history,” the Museum accepted the conventional 
pattern of the practically unlimited nationwide exhibit. But it 
eschewed the Hobson’s Choice hitherto reign- 


of Prize- ing between, on the one hand, an entirely 








extent and content of the 1,418 items on dis- 
play, there exists a reasonable approach that 
presupposes examining the premise before 
uttering final judgment. What, after all, 

the idea behind such a show as this? The 
answer must begin with the fact that these 
huge annual exhibitions, like most American 


Winners in Next Issue 
Due to wartime difficulties the two 
colorplates of prizewinners in the 
Artists for Victory exhibition, 
which are being made in collabo- 
ration with the Metropolitan 
Museum and originally meant for 
publication in this issue, have been 
unavoidably delayed. They will ap- 


invited show and, on the other, a museum- 
appointed jury affair. Instead, the Metropol- 
itan, cognizant of its first step toward showing 
America’s largest city what the artists of 
America are doing, “believed that the facil- 
ities of the Museum should be turned over 
to the artists to organize an exhibition as 
they themselves would want it done.” Ac- 














cultural institutions (including, for that mat- pear in the next (Jan. 15-31) issue. cordingly, to continue in Director Francis 
ter, museums), represent a concept that has Henry Taylor’s words, “Artists for Victory, 


far outgrown its original function. Hence the disproportion be- 
tween the modern attitude and those annuals which decades 
ago began merely as regular exhibitions of alumni and teachers 
of an academy, or as cicerones for the benefit of populations 
removed from larger centers of taste and learning. Today they 
have naturally developed into vast countrywide surveys whose 
old-fashioned machinery is, for the most part, inadequate to 
provide proper representation, to prevent the display of quan- 
tities of art so gargantuan as to be virtually unassimilable. 

Yet until somebody finds a better method, the large national 
annual will have to do. And nobody has found even an equal 





Inc., the emergency wartime agency representing the twenty- 
three leading art societies in New York was asked to undertake 
the task.” The Trustees of the Museum appropriated, in addi- 
tion to funds for covering the costs of the exhibition, $52,000 
for purchase prizes. . . . The Juries of Admission were chosen 
by the artists themselves through the officers and council of 
Artists for Victory, Inc. The Jury of Award was selected by the 
Museum the rules governing the exhibition were 
adopted by the artists through their representatives last June.” 

Beyond thus proving that this is a day for more than mere 
talk about self-determination, the Metropolitan went ahead to 





Winter.” SPENCER: $500 Sixth Prize to this New 


Yorker’s clear ““Waterfront Mill.” 


KLEINHOLZ: $500 Sixth won for “Back ROESCH: 


hattan” 


$500 Sixth to “Midtown Man- 


Street” by a New York artist. 


by a new New York painter. 








give the effort the dignity it deserved. Out went, from the 
hallowed second floor galleries, beginning with the sacred Mar 
quand Room alive with the ghosts of Raphael, ‘Titian, and 
Rubens, every old master of every school—to provide the best 
and most spacious quarters the Museum could offer. ‘The world 
does move. [t is as difficult to imagine all this at the Metro 
politan of ten years ago as to conceive of the Atlantic Charter 
issuing from the Downing Street of Stanley Baldwin and the 
Washington of Herbert Hoover. 

That has to be weighed against the criticism bound to be 
invoked by any exhibition which can show no more than ap- 
proximately ten per cent of more than 14,000 entries. Judging 
now principles and not yet the exhibits themselves, the pro 
gressive standpoint of the Museum balances, in my opinion, 
most shortcomings of its application. Here, however, are the 
primary lessons implicit in the present instance, as they occur 
to one observer. 

First, if the democratic pattern of a show open to all comers 
is to be continued by Artists for Victory, it seems evident that 
the selection of jurors ought itself be completely democratic— 





HENRY _MATTSON, Woodstock, N. Y.: “1942.” 


that is, left to the ballot of the entire membership instead of 
appointment by a council or board. Run well ahead of time, 
such annual elections would provide a rotating jury always rep- 
resenting the full gamut of American art as much as Artists 
for Victory now patriotically does. 

Second, if rejected candidates are not to cast disgruntled 
glances at jurors themselves represented, sometimes even with 
two items as they are at the Metropolitan, a rule will have 
to be written defining just how much of the host the jury 
plays here—and the consequent limitations. These might be 
either numerical or physical, in the latter eventuality perhaps 
setting aside a single gallery for works of the jury, which could 
be a valuable yardstick of operative taste for the public; and 
they might also say whether jurors are to be hors de concours 
in the prize distribution. 

Third, anent the latter, why “purchase-prizes”? The term, 
at once redundant and self-contradictory, is both invidious and 
confusing, and it seems about time it dropped from currency. 
A prize, aside from the rather sophomoric imputation of reward 
for effort during the process of learning, implies decisions of 
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VIRGINIA CUTHBERT, Buffalo, N. Y.: “Mental Hospital.” 


merit and excellence. A purchase, on the other hand, implies 
only choice and desirability, which may mean entirely different 
things to different men. Why give a painting or a sculpture a 
prize for being the “best in show’—which is about the same 
as asking Toscanini to name his “favorite” symphony—when 
all you want to do is buy the one you like best? It seems going 
to great lengths to deprecate specifically every other object. 

Fourth, ought not a collective organization like Artists for 
Victory perhaps make some provision for the inevitably layge 
number of refusés from these large shows? It is a hard one to 
answer, for someone might say that Harvard has no respon- 
sibility to get into another college those prospective freshmen 
who fail to pass their entrance exams. But there has been so 
much discussion, since the Metropolitan show opened, of a 
projected salon of rejects, that there occurs to me the possi- 
bility of a second jury of somewhat different tastes that could 
get to work after the first one had made its selections, and 
which would then, in turn, make a second and, I hope, smaller 
exhibition. 

So much for the premise. Let us begin to sample what the 
artists have done with their big opportunity. The obvious place, 
however, to start to judge them is curiously not all of their 
doing—namely, the prizewinners, for which their jury assuredly 
provided the material, but which were selected by the Metro- 
politan’s own committee of big guns from its staff and other 
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WARD LOCKWOOD, Austin, Texas: “Midwinter.” 
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museums. But one must make a start somewhere, and the awards 
are traditionally supposed to represent at least a cross-section 
if not really the top. 

Remembering that this is only the opinion of an individual 
critic, it registers, with a few exceptions, average approval of 
the paintings singled out for purchase prizes. ‘he exceptions 
are some non-inclusions and some in the order of award. ‘Taking 
the Metropolitan’s own order, the most violent disagreement 
comes first. To call Ivan Le Lorraine Albright’s That Which 
I Should Have Done, I Did Not Do “the best painting in the 
exhibition” is saying a great deal, even though he spurned the 
$3,500 purchase money and elected to keep the picture and 
take a First Medal. The task of calling any painting “the best” 
is one I would not like to have and, as I have already said, is 
in any case a thankless as well as purposeless one. Certainly 
I know others I might have chosen if I had to. But there is 
more involved here. This peculiar example of virtuoso crafts- 
manship gone haywire seems to me to raise the entire question 
of what is the desirable “best” in American painting today. 
What are we after? Handsprings in textures to make the birds 
come down to peck at the fruit, or visual poetics that have no 





LOUIS RIBAK, New York City: “Shadow Boxers.” 


more use for the cheap lachrymose melodrama here than would 
a T. S. Eliot for the Rotarian chuckles and tearjerkers of an 
Eddie Guest? Where are the aesthetic standards of subject 
matter if, apart from all the brilliant technical construction out 
of myriads of maggots, this sort of half-baked emotion can be 
purveyed as the ultimate in painting? Of course it has its place, 
and probably a not unimportant one in a large scheme—but 
“the best’’? 

The first cash award ($3,500) is John Steuart Curry’s Wis- 
consin Landscape, now that it has found its pot of gold 
strangely sans the rainbow with which it started life. If the 
newly painted-in and less colorful sky is an improvement, there 
is still a kind of tediousness about the picture unredeemed even 
by the fact that there is in truth considerable tediousness in the 
actual landscape of Wisconsin. I think I can see why this 
painting won first prize: as a reward, it would appear, for the 
technical proficiency, which indeed it manifests, in the style 
of broad panoramic landscape that has become a conven- 
tional international language since the days of the German 
Romantics like: Thoma who invented and painted it ad nauseam. 
Someone in every country of the Western world is always paint- 
ing pictures like this, whether of Wisconsin or of Westphalia, 
in Stockholm and in Santiago, and if you must choose one, 
it might well be Mr. Curry’s because it happens to portray 





MORRIS KANTOR, New York City: “The Poet by the Sea.” 


a piece of America and the great Middle West at that. 

The two second prizes ($3,000 each) went to Peter Blume’s 
South of Scranton and Jack Levine’s String Quartette. ‘The 
latter, a large and impressive canvas, is to me the most deserv- 
ing of the winners, and, for all its rather heavy insistence 
on its theme and its indebtedness to Soutine, one of the best 
American paintings of recent years. There are some weak 
passages in the heavy and for the most part handsome pigment 
that is laid over the large area, and Mr. Levine likes to dish out 
his emphasis with a generous ladle so that it becomes more 
prose than poetry, but he has nonetheless made a picture here 
that sings and that stops you with its singing. Mr. Blume’s 
familiar opus raises a problem again by the fact that it dates 
from 1931. Although no date-line was set for this show, it seems 
pertinent to inquire whether the admission of the prize jury 
might not have been restricted to works executed within the 
time of the national emergency that engendered the whole 
idea. However that may be, South of Scranton is not only good 
homespun Surrealism but it was also done before there was 
money in the game; the fact that the last decade’s Surrealism 
is apt to be as dreary as last night’s masquerade costume in 
the morning light is, nevertheless, something to be pondered. 
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Reflections on a Shop Window is a cross between a technical | 





tour de force and what must have seemed at the outset a fright figure 
fully clever idea, but for all its adeptness it falls between the and J 

two. Even smarter is Raymond Breinin’s The Night, combining tion. 
Chagallesque fancy with the more realistic brand of Surrealism Milto 

to serve up the perfect synthetic plat du jour—a real talent now them 

chasing the butterfly of popularity. Of Charles Howard’s ab- exhib 

straction, Prescience, it is hard to resist saying that it’s all done Th 

with Miros: a few less cells, a little stronger color, and a quite prese! 

agreeable design make it impossible to quarrel with and yet bring 

also a mystery why just this example should have been singled reply 

out of the work of all American abstractionists. a fair 

Among the seven Sixth Prizes ($500 each) there is some openi 

good painting. The first three prizewinning watercolors make |  grous 

their appearance: Howard Cook’s dark, beautifully toned of th 

Chama River, New Mexico; Jacob Lawrence’s sharply defined | every 

and solidly blocked-in Pool Parlor, and Mark ‘Tobey’s acidly | Lil 

JOHN HELIKER, New York City: “Hills in Winter,” watercolor. expressionistic Broadway—all three representing a medium that of pé 
[ think merited greater honors here. The 

Two outstanding Sixths in oil are Philip Evergood’s bril- merit 

Honoring the man rather than the picture seems to have liantly atmospheric Kalamazoo in Winter, with its daring con- of ar 
held for the Third Prizes ($2,500 each). Louis Bouche has Th 


done far livelier, more brilliantly colored and better composed 
pictures than the rather forced Ten Cents a Ride. Feininger’s 
The Church is a little garish and hard in design alongside the 
amazing tri-dimensional abstractions of architecture he has pro- 
duced. Yet you can’t blame the jury for what these men 
sent them. 

But ahead of them I should have put the two Fourth Prizes 
($2,000 each), for here the pictures are the thing. John Ather- 
ton’s Black Horse pursues the made-in-U\S.A. variety of Sur- 
realism, with supreme facility, to the limits to which its techni- 
color veracity can go; this, at least, is one kind of poetics and it 
doesn’t have to sandbag the spectator on the head to put the 
idea across. Marsden Hartley’s Lobster Fishermen is better yet, 
more (if one dares to say it) American. There is something 
irrevocably of this shore of the North Atlantic about the blue 
water here, in the artist’s sturdy, salty way of emphasizing the 
essentials and being taciturn about the details. 





With the Fifth Prizes ($1,000 each), the jury of award BYRON THOMAS: “Cemetery,” oil ee). Sao DAY TRUER: DO! 
reached the acme of topicality. Each of these men is one of Park, Puebla, Mexico” wash drawing (right). Both from New York. Stor 


the up-to-the-minute successes of the day. Aaron Bohrod’s 


trast between fore- and background, and Niles Spencer’s strong 





semi-abstraction, Waterfront Mill, with its pleasantly warm | ad 
tonality. Frank Kleinholz’ Back Street has an elusive charm ee 
that lies more in the promise than in the present, for the cha: 
pieces, both literally and figuratively, do not yet quite fit to- stin 
gether. Kurt Roesch’s Midtown Manhattan, for all its mathe- dree 

matically sure design, is just a black-and-white that lacks the and 

tonal interest one has a right to ask from an oil painting. by 
The prizes wind up with another medalist who turned down reth 
the cash, John Rogers Cox—his Grey and Gold, a super-Grant Vir 
Wood whose plastic pigments set it apart from the Iowa master, — 
is worth watching because it is likely to participate in a popular slig 

success like that of American Gothic. Me 

An exhibition like this, in the final analysis, cannot be more of 

or less than a newspaper, a reportage on the State of Art in the Rag 

Union. Alone the quality of editing counts, not the nature of Shi 

the news. That means you must judge by what was left out as he 

Tian much as by what is included. In this case, it is impossible to hol 
aula know whether artists missing from the catalogue were rejected ni 

2 gy or sent no entries in the first place. The fact remains, however, _ 

ERLE LORAN, Berkeley, Cal.: “Henry Kaiser’s Miracle Shipyard, ‘ ng ing 
uieboninr. that some of the leading and some of the most promising | he 
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figures in American painting are absent. Men like Walt Kuhn 
and John Marin did not enter, which is no fault of the exhibi- 
tion. Others, however, were rejected—such as, for example, 
Milton Avery, Karl Knaths, and Anton Refregier, all three of 
them listed elsewhere in this issue among the ten outstanding 
exhibitors of 1942. 

‘There are many others whose absence is as puzzling as the 
presence of some rare birds at the Metropolitan. All of which 
brings up the question “What of the jury?” ‘To which I must 
reply that it would be difficult if not impossible to have found 
a fairer admissions committee. It is no secret that before the 
opening of the exhibition there was a good deal of anticipatory 
grousing in some quarters over the supposed conservative tone 
of the jury. If that was true, it is to be hoped that conservatives 
everywhere will always show the same liberality. 

Like the morning paper, there is, in this huge aggregation 
of paintings, no sense of total. Variety adds up to nothing. 
I'he best you can do is pick your favorites, each on its own 
merits, and to draw a few general conclusions about the mass 
of art as such. 

The paintings I found outstanding, beside the prizewinners 





DONG KINGMAN, San Francisco, California: 


“New York After a 


Storm,” executed in gouache. 


I admired, are as follows: Henry Mattson’s deeply moving sea- 
scape, 1942, which would have been the very first on my put- 
chase list; a masterpiece of Mattson’s unmatched painterly in- 
stinct for the sea, it proves he can also evoke emotion, using the 
dreadful scene of torpedoing with its risk of lurid melodrama 
and keeping it all under absolute control. Morris Kantor’s Poet 
by the Sea is another of the tops; its sentiment is strong yet 
reticent, its qualities of color and atmosphere beyond reproach. 
Virginia Cuthbert, a stranger to me, has a fine suggestion of 
mood and rendition of space in her Mental Hospital, very 
slightly marred by some incursions of miniaturism. Edward 
Melcarth demonstrates that he is one of the most interesting 
of newer painters in his somewhat Neo-Romantic Port at 
Ragusa, commendable for its fleet movement. Louis Ribak’s 
Shadow Boxers looks better still on second view, though I wish 
he could develop to real completeness the thought he has 
hold of. Esther Williams’ unassuming Pond is one of the most 
sensitive landscapes in the show. Robert Gwathmey has bril- 
liantly solved formal and tonal problems in his Sunday Morn- 
ing, which nevertheless succeeds in being no more than decora- 
tive. Byron Thomas, twice represented, is a New-Objectivist of 
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JOHN M. SOCHA, Minneapolis, Minn.: “Fog over the City,” gouache 


no mean ability, recalling the nostalgia of Kaspar David Fried- 
tich. The ‘Texan Ward Lockwood shows strength and ample 
Western scale in his Midwinter. George Ault, another New- 
Objectivist, comes close to primitivism in the sharp contours 
of his delightful Hunters in the Catskills. Another strong realist, 
Raphael Gleitsmann of Akron manages to get a lot of feeling 
into his Stark County Winter. One of Reginald Marsh’s best 
is Pursuit, a gymnastic tour de force that really comes off. The 
two Lechays are both good, so good, in fact, that I begin to 
fear this gifted atmospherist is falling into a pattern. Schiefer’s 
Statue of Liberty, for all its gawky Van Goghness, is a powerful 
and exciting picture. Gladys Rockmore Davis scores high with 
her delightfully tactile and spirited still-life, After Christmas. 
Henry Botkin’s Smiling Clown is masterful technically if 
trifle obvious otherwise. 

Those are all oils, bringing me to the watercolors and also to 
the one salient conclusion on American painting generally 
which I took away from the show. It seems evident to me, each 
time increasingly after four visits to the exhibition, that if there 
is an American way of painting, its medium today is watercolor. 
Instead of arresting you only every thirty or forty feet, these 
walls maintain a constant level of interest. I think there can 
scarcely be doubt that the watercolor average for invention, for 
content, and for technique is far higher at the Metropolitan 
than the equivalent for oils. (Continued on page 34) 





LOUIS FERSTADT, New York City: 


*“ Acrobats,”’ watercolor. 
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HENRY KREIS received a $2,500 Third Prize just 

for “Indian Summer” carved in brownstone. 

The $5,000 First Prize went to José de Creeft’s Af 

“Maternity” which ART NEWS published, piece 

just prior to this announcement, in the De- , 

cember 1-14 issue. It appears on page 24. the ! 

what 

N 1943 even more than in the past their unprecedentedly large prize moneys the Metropolitan are separately housed. ae 
year people are going to ask “what would automatically call forth the best Many are interspersed with, and nullified pon 
for?” ‘This applies as much to the things — efforts yet. What they did not consider by, paintings, some sit on bases too high taint 
our artists produce as to those we buy _ was the practical end of the scheme. How _ or too low, while various small ones suc Leit: 
and eat and wear. The non-essential is could an authentic piece created for a_ cessfully elude investigation among the sis 
becoming as out of date as the Salon given site and purpose be wrenched from reflections of the glass-fronted cabinet. ian 
idea in the exhibition field which, through __ its setting and shipped across the country? ‘These conditions are not peculiar to the sd 

a vicious circle, can only stimulate the From the transportation angle alone, this, present event. Over and again we find line 

manufacture of the typical Salon work like every other show of its ilk, serves in them reproduced in the Salon-type show. nie 

of art. More, even, than with paintings, the long run to encourage the makers of _ By contrast the Sculptors Guild has had Alex 
there is a dreadful melancholy to those _ bric-a-brac. The artist, fingering an entry- the double advantage of drawing its mem- side 
sculptures which are born to pass a jury blank, could only cast about his studio bership largely from New York and of 

and which live on to collect dust in the for some rootless brain-child designed to _ offering their productions outdoors in the 

plaster ranks of the unemployed. pass a committee of the most diversified architectural setting which alone can give 

When Artists for Victory sent out a_ tastes and yet compete for attention in some feeling of a functioning art form. 
call to the sculptors of the country it was that obsolete curiosity, a sculpture gal- The inner workings of a jury always 
in the generous and sincere belief that lery. And at that, not all the pieces at make a subject for interested speculation. 

Should the outsider happen to disagree 
with the choice it is easy to say “the jury 
was tired.’” However, in the case of a 
show the size of Artists for Victory we 
can assume this with more justice than 
usual. Indeed, if we follow the selections 
closely, it seems possible to discern alter- 
nate moods of resignation and impatience. 
Then there also is the tendency of the 
jurors, no doubt out of genuine esteem 
for their confréres, to include not one 
but two works apiece of jury members. 
In a case like this it would have seemed 
politer for the family to hold back. The 
jury, after all, is in the position of host 
whose desire is presumably to serve his 
guests first. 

The most notable characteristic of the 
show is its catholicity. The time span 
between, say, Margaret French Cresson’s 
The Girl with the Curls and Donal 

: ; - ._,, Hord’s Corn Woman is a terribly im- AN 

ANOTHER MERITED THIRD Prize of $2,500 for Gladys Edgerly Bates’ plaster ‘‘Morning, = . 

round, alive, and compact. Both artists represented on this page come from Connecticut. portant one. I'wo wars have been fought Gr 
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and skirt lengths have gone up and down 
like window shades. Likeness, once based 
on expression, has penetrated inwards to 
fold about the body mass. The gaze no 
longer goes out, playfully catching the 
spectator’s eye. Sugar white marble, which 
gave a certain Ludwig of Bavaria éclat to 
pieces like Adolph Weinman’s Aphrodite, 
has long since been supplanted by 
rougher, darker stones. Arranged chron 
ologically, this show would have meant 
a great deal. We could have witnessed 
the death of the fountain figure, and the 
coming of Manship (and with him of 
stvlization ), the exit of the anecdote, the 
walk-on of the woodcutters, the first 
ceramic capers. In its present form it is 
just plain confusing. 

After taking notes on practically every 
piece in the show the conclusion is that 
the Museum’s own Jury of Awards made 
what were very nearly the only possible 
choices. De Creeft’s Maternity (see ART 
NEWS for December 1) is a superb piece. 
Chaim Gross has shined up what is cer- 
tainly his best of the many, many Lillian 
Leitzels we have seen in our time. The 
Hugo Robus, eerily unpleasant, is the 
best realized work to date of an artist of 
genuine originality. And so on down the 
line with only a passing raised eyebrow 
on the bestowal of a Fourth Prize on 
Alexander Calder’s mobile which, at the 
moment of the giving, swung gently from 





ANOTHER $3,000 Second rewarded Chaim 


Gross’s “Lillian Leitzel” in teak wood. 





SECOND PRIZE of $3,000 was given to 
bronze “Woman Combing her Hair’ by 
Hugo Robus. Artists on this page are all 
New Yorkers. 


the ceiling installed upside down. It 
happens in the best museums. 

The rest of the show calls for lightning 
adjustments. The gazer is hauled so 
abruptly from the little-finger-crooking 
charms of an Amateis Garden Figure to 
the wooden stare of Nathaniel Kaz’ strong 
woman, from A. Stirling Calder’s green 
bronze naiad to the undressed cook that 
Dorothea Greenbaum calls Tiny. There 
are distinct moments of cuteness too, 
what with Lu Duble, Roth’s St. Francis 
cuddling a flock of F.A.O. Schwarz toy 
animals, something by Jeno Juszko called 
First Step of which the less said the 
better, and Gwen Lux’s Future? This tiny 
tot, right out of Good Housekeeping, 
makes a rather comical question mark at 
the end of the long sentence which began 
in such big headlines at the time of the 
Radio City sculpture scandal. 

There are a great many figures that just 
stand, but at least a few of them seem 
to know what they're there for, like 
Albino Cavallito’s Suzanne, carved out 
of black marble with a genuine regard 
for the material and a notable sense of 
style. Harold Cash’s, in a different way, 
is fluent and well-knit but, like the two 
Zorachs, has been around for a long time 
which probably disqualified it for a prize. 
The Robert Laurent woman has a pieced- 
together look, as if the over-long legs 
didn’t hitch up with the torso. Other 
nude standees are Glinsky’s Peace, sug 
gesting a state so nerveless and apathetic 
that war itself appears preferable; Vivian 
Lush’s Simplicity, better carved than 
thought out; Kiselewski’s rubber doll; and 
Juror Albin Polasek’s Maiden involved 
in an intricate ritual with her own bronze 
braids which is almost as reasonless as 
this same artist’s Slavonic God of Thun- 


der. It might be suggested that if Jenne- 
wein’s Iris were not a supernatural being 
she might fall down. 

Of war compositions Ferber’s To Fight 
Again, winner of a Fifth Prize, is good 
if you are not disturbed by over-statement. 
The best of them seemed to us Albert 
Stewart’s Civilians which, in a sound 
composition, illustrates an utterly sincere 
idea. There is nothing fakey about the 
way this mother scans the sky for planes, 
or any doubt about the child’s panic. 
Glicenstein’s National Defense was noted 
in our October 15 review of the Sculptors 
Guild show. Others, again, like De Fran- 
cisci’s Europe and Pietro Lazzari’s Bleed- 
ing Civilian are just very, very strange and 
make the Lo Medico aviation monument 
which our flowery Mayor took excep- 
tion to seem one of the best patriotic 
pieces in the show. 

For an affair of this type there are un- 
usually few portraits and a number of 
good ones. Laurence Tompkins’ Somerset 
Maugham has great decision and admira- 
ble character analysis. Connie Elsbach’s 
Dr. J. is extremely sensitive, as is Cecere’s 
head and forearms of a girl, and Rhys 
Caparn’s Johannes Steel, even if the last- 
mentioned makes the business of news- 
casting seem an essentially dreamy affair. 
The already-noted Donal Hord and Bruno 
Mankowski’s American working girl type 
are notable carvings which do much to 





SIXTH PRIZE of $500 was won by Rich- 


mond Barthé’s lithe small bronze “Boxer.” 


a5 








mitigate the Hall of Fame touch intro 
duced by three gargantuan heads, like 
nesses of Franklin Roosevelt, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Paderewski respectively. 
If we limit 
examples, our 


our choice to a_ few 


American wood carvers 


would really seem to be getting some 
where. Mitzi Solomon’s Cocobolo Rococo 
is decoratively expert. Edwin Rust’s Abra 
ham and Isaac, Wharton Esherick’s The 
Actress (a third-generation Mlle 
Pogany ), and Glenn Chamberlain’s Mex 
ican Mother all show high compositional 
and_ technical Others, more 


painstaking yet, attempt to bring wood 


witty 


standards. 


carving close to a bronze’s perfection of 
finish. 

The show has uncovered at least one 
promising animalier. Cleo Hartwig’s Bear 
Cub is altogether irresistible, while het 
Sea Creature (as nearly as we could make 
it out in the depths of its cabinet) is 
comparable to a Flannagan. There is an 
engaging Tree Frog by Janet Roemhild. 
Cornelia Chapin needs no introduction, 
nor Heinz Warneke who produced for 
the occasion a fine Mother Cat and 
Kittens. Ellen Key-Oberg is more decora 
tive with polished wood feline, 
Frances K. Lamont effectively stylizes 


her 


SUCCESSFUL stone carving: “Suzanne,” in 
black Belgian marble, is by Albino Cavallito 
of Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
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EFFECTIVE 


WAR theme: 
cast plaster, is by Albert Stewart of Clare- 
mont, California. 


“Civilians,” in 


the polished brass cock that won Fourth 
Prize. 

Religion seems to be well beyond the 
scope of the modern sculptor. Warren 
Wheelock’s heroic-sized Christ, who ap- 
pears to be collecting all eyes preparatory 
to embarking on an after dinner speech, 
falls deplorably short both as to com- 
position and in certain details, like the 
hands. To Emon Tovish He is a man of 
doubts and indecisions, while Joseph 
Coletti’s St. John the Baptist is both 
weak and argumentative—a kind of Marx- 
ian dialectician with an inferiority com 
plex. Archipenko’s Moses is just big. Last 
of all come the ceramists, lead as usual 
by Waylande Gregory whose small Icha- 
bod Crane may be excellent but whose 
Mother and Child represents mainly 





CLEO HARTWIG, an engaging animalier 
from New York City, is author of the blue- 
stone “Bear Cub” which stresses textures. 


some kind of a kiln record for size. It 
would be interesting to know why Lillian 
Swann Saarinen called her great chunks 
of glaze Mowgli and Bagheera or again 
why she made them so large. Vally Wie- 
selthier is another whose raspberry-pink 
life-size group supports a conviction that 
ceramic sculpture is no heroic art. 

By dint of hard work it will be seen 
that the show does contain plenty of 
good things. Yet it is almost impossible 
to judge as a whole. Is this only on ac- 
count of the more brilliant competition 
of the paintings? Is it the placing or the 
leniency of the judges who included all 
in their effort to exclude none? Or is it 
the theme of our original argument—the 
false “exhibition” standard which puts 
sculpture, traditionally a leader in the arts, 
half a century out of date, tucked away 
in a little artificial world bounded by the 
reviews of critics and the glitter of prizes? 
On January 1, 1943, we face a tomorrow 
of essentials in which art is expected to 
function. If Artists for Victory were to 
extend the patronage which the Govern- 
ment can no longer give, were to direct 
these talented hands to shaping things 
that are wanted as well as beautiful it 
would be filling its most needed function. 





FUNCTIONAL 


**“Mexican 


woodcarving: 
Mother,” in English walnut, is by Glenn 
Chamberlain of Los Angeles. 
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ARTISTS FOR VICTORY 


THE F Bint oe 


BY DORIS BRIAN 


HEN a country’s growing art con- 

sciousness outpaces its luxury 
budget, as ours does at present, the print- 
maker is in for a unique chance to do 
himself and the public a service. With 
impressions priced from $5 to $500— 
mostly in the low range—the 581 prints 
in the Artists for Victory show, selected 
from some 6,000, demonstrate that the 
boys are on the job. It reveals their 
strength—and their weaknesses. In gen- 
eral, the technical accomplishment and 
stylistic richness inherent in black and 
white play small roles in the U. S. print 
of our times. Instead, many painters, to 
meet a demand for their compositions 
by those who cannot afford the oils, have 
translated them into low cost prints. In 
so doing, the majority have dashed them 
off and dished them out for a rapid turn- 
over without bothering to master the 
skills or to appreciate the artistic poten- 





WANDA GAG, an accomplished New Jersey- 
ite, won a Fourth Prize for ““Lamplight,” a 
modern essay in lithograph. 


MARIN, in etchings like “Brooklyn Bridge,” 
1913, pointed to a modern style which few 


have developed in etching. 


tialities of the less costly mediums. Many 
a non-painting printmaker, too, is riding 
in on the crest of the wave by making 





SLOAN won the First Prize for “Fifth Avenue 
in 1909,” an etching by a New Yorker 
marked for his technical skill. 


substitute pictures in multiple, rapidly 
impressionistic editions. That this situa- 
tion tended to progress with the century 
can be seen by comparing the technical 
proficiency of John Sloan’s $500 First 
Prize winner with his later, less painstak- 
ing etching. The print once was an object 
of affectionate care on the part of maker 
and collector. Those caressing days are 
gone. 

What may be a key to the future is in 
the show: the color section indicates 
where the printmaker, fashioner of the 
“poor man’s art,” can do the greatest 
good for the greatest number. If the 
printer tends to reproduce the painter’s 
material, as this show indicates, the next 
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logical step is to go the whole hog with 
the use of color. Indeed, Ralston Craw- 
ford did just this with his $100 Fourth 
Prize winner, a color lithograph of his 
well known oil, Overseas Highway. Han- 
aniah Harari’s City Signs offers the ar- 
tist’s fantasy in color as well as in line. 
Henry Mark, Russell Limbach, Meyero- 
witz, and others furnish fine lithographs 
and etchings—full color pictures for the 
price of a print. But the real promise is 
in the silk-screen group, a type developed 
by the WPA Art Project as an almost 
ideal medium for meeting the increased 
demand for pictures. Artists like Third 
Prize ($200) winner Leonard. Pytlak, 
Harry Gottlieb, Elizabeth Olds, or Harry 
Shokler use it to good advantage in espe- 
cially designed compositions. Curiously, 
the examples here fall short of the high- 
est standards—found often in the better 
work of these same designers. Howeyer, 
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LAWRENCE KUPFERMAN, Bostonian, is 
documentary and regional in his drypoint 
Fourth Prize winner, ““Monument of an Era,.”’ 
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RALSTON CRAWFORD made a low cost color lithograph version of 
his well known oil, “Overseas Highway,” and won a Fourth Prize 
for it. Crawford is stationed at Fort Meade, Mo. 


the silk-screen has still other possibilities. In its entirety this 
exhibition reveals, as has many another recent American sur- 
vey, that the gouache is one of our strongest contemporary 
expressions; silk-screens, with their layers of opaque color, can 
make almost perfect gouache facsimilies to sell for under $10 
If the stars of gouache will turn to this medium, their work, 
in fine “original” examples, can decorate many an otherwise 
pictureless room. 

But whatever its future in color, the print is essentially an 
art of black and white, and as such it lends itself to an infinite 
variety of potent treatments. Alas, perhaps because of the ad 





a , 

FRANCIS CHAPIN, Chicagoan, lithographs a painter’s subject in 
“Duluth Ferry,” a Fourth Prize winner, but does not neglect to 
fashion a fine print. 


vent of the photograph and the paucity of artist-illustrated 
books, the graphic arts, save in the case of a few fine satirists, 
have declined in America. Those who have worked extensively 
as illustrators do well: Wanda Gag (her berserk, angularly 
charming Lamplight a $100 Fourth Prize winner), Rockwell 
Kent, Clare Leighton, Louis Daniel with his powerful figures. 
While we harbor no Diirers, Rembrandts, or Whistlers to 
show us how gloriously intaglio plates, carefully executed, lov- 
ingly printed on special stocks, can express truly majestic sub- 
jects, there are some printers who bring the black and white 
tradition up to date. Among these the lithographers Stow 
Wengenroth, whose immaculate Meetinghouse won a $250 
Second Prize, Louis Lozowick, and Helen Sawyer appreciate 
the value of their crayons and the sharp effects they can pro- 
duce. In woodcut the illustrators do best, but Grace Albee’s 
dexterous tours de force (a $200 Third Prize for her) would 
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attract attention in any print exhibition, Mercédes Herold is 
excellent technically, and Hobson Pittman appreciates wood- 
cut’s simple forms in making new art of his old subject matter, THI 
Among the etchings and engravings there are a few things, 
but very few, indicative of a twentieth century style. McBey 
and Benson offer classics to be treasured by print connoisseurs. 
But they, together with men like Kerr Eby, Auerbach-Levy, 
John Winkler, the zestful Mahonri Young, and even Arms are 





really working in time-honored manners. Marin, back in 1913 
in his Brooklyn Bridge, pointed the way to what might have 
become a modern American etched style, but few artists have 
taken it up. There is little reflection either of Picasso’s mar- 
velous linear manner though Alexander Masley in his acid pic- 
turing of farmers, Earth Fruit, one of the best prints in the lot, 
adopts the more poignant Picasso style and Cathal O'Toole, 
for harlequin themes, the more graceful. Others who etch and 






STOW WENGENROTH uses lithograph skillfully, realizing its poten- 
tialities for a clean, crisp black and white expression in “Meeting- 
house” which won a Second Prize for this New Yorker. 


engrave a contemporary art in very respectable prints are Jan 
Hugo, Henrietta Hoopes, Karl Schrag, Will Barnet, Louise 
Bourgeois, Boris Margo, Theodore Brenson, Fred Nagler. 
From satire and for regional, topical commentary the print 
has been the notable poor man’s medium from its Gothic, pre- 
Diirer woodcut beginnings through the nineteenth century 
when Rowlandson and Cruikshank packed punches at Napol- 
eon, Daumier at Louis Philippe, down to the present day. ‘There 
are few keener satirists than Gropper whose poke at Congress 
(The Speaker, $250 Second Prize) (Continued on page 32) 





GROPPER is a master in the use of lithograph for brisk, hard-hitting 
satire, even better in this medium than in his oils. “The Speaker” 
won a Second Prize for the Croton, N. Y., artist. 
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THE WIDENER COLLECTION ON VIEW 


VAN DYCK: The head of “Paola Adorno, Marchesa di Brignole-Sala,” seen in detail. This is the greatest of Mr. Widener’s six superb Van Dyck 
portraits, painted by the young Fleming during his Genoese sojourn about 1625, all of which now hang in a great oak-paneled room to them- 
selves in the National Gallery. (Text on the Widener Collection is on page 23.) 
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JOHN CONSTABLE: 
“Wivenhoe Park, 
Essex,” detail of the 
right foreground, 
showing how the 
great English natural. 
ist anticipated the Ro- 
mantic-Realist land- 
scapists of the later 
nineteeth century. 
This picture was 
painted in 1816, and 
was acquired by Mr. 
Widener from the 
Wivenhoe Park Col- 


lection about 1905. 


REMBRANDT: “The 
Descent from the 
Cross,” detail of the 
man with the torch. 
Dated 1651, the en- 
tire composition is 
one of the most im- 
portant of Rem- 
brandt’s religious 
subjects; in 1656 it 
was sold at auction 
along with the artist’s 
other effects. This de- 
tail offers an unusual 
insight into Rem- 
brandt’s superb 
source and handling 
of illumination. 
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NTIL at least March the National 

Gallery of Art in Washington of- 
fers the greatest artistic thrill of the west- 
ern world. The works of art which Mr. 
Joseph E. Widener has presented from 
his collection to the 
there on 


installed 
would scarcely 
have needed, to prove their eminence, a 
world emergency in which nearly all 
great paintings and objects have been 
safely stored away. But today the Wid- 
ener Collection is not only great, it is 
unique. Even in Washington, where there 
are still ample riches left after the irre- 
placeable masterpieces of the Mellon and 
Kress Collections have been moved to 
bomb-proof shelters, the galleries newly 
hung with paintings and sculptures from 
Lynnewood Hall near Philadelphia, offer 
a series of exciting experiences. 

The National Gallery, obedient to Mr. 
Widener’s wish that his gift be exhibited 
at the earliest possible date after its for- 
mal acquisition at the direction of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, has given its newest 
treasures a splendid showing. In the 
spring, it seems likely, the irreplaceable 
Widener items must needs be moved 
away from the increasing wartime dan- 
gers. Meanwhile they enjoy an installa- 
tion which in certain respects is the finest 
of any museum in the world. 

That is especially true of the superb 
objets dart which Mr. Widener pre- 
sented along with his paintings—the first 
gifts outside the category of pictures and 
sculpture to be received by the National 
Gallery. Yet anyone who visited Lynne- 
wood Hall and saw installed there the 
Gothic tapestries rich with gold, the 
mediaeval objects in gold and silver, the 


nation, 
December 20, 





CHALICE of the Abbott Suger, French XII 
century, from the Cathedral of St. Denis. 


Renaissance enamels and Cellini jewelry, 
the Italian bronzes and Chinese _por- 
celains, will rejoice to know that these 
magnificent objects have all become the 
property of the American people. 

At Washington these objects of art 
have been impressively installed on the 
ground floor of the gallery, the smaller 
ones in mirrored glass cases, of which 
the front is flush with the travertine walls 
into which they have been let. Indirectly 
illuminated, these cases in the wall make 
a series of displays at once a treasure 
chamber and yet of an intimacy which 
the ordinary free-standing museum vit- 
rine could never evoke. Because of their 
material worth, these gems of goldsmith 
and silversmith, potter and jeweler, will 





NEROCCIO: “Portrait of a Lady,” probably 
the fifteenth century Sienese Alessandra 
Piccolomini. 


undoubtedly command a deep interest 
and attention from the public. It is good 
that they form such an attraction, for 
their very preciousness, then, will serve 
as a lesson of the creative heights to 
which art has taken man—a guide to the 
paintings upstairs as well as a testimonial 
to the superb taste which Mr. Widener 
evidenced in his collecting. 

For the Widener Collection is no 
didactic assemblage of every level and 
every aspect of art. It was, now to be so 
clearly seen, purely a seeking after the 
best. Disrespectful of chronology and art 
history, Mr. Widener was respectful only 
of connoisseurship. It was the touchstone 
of quality that guided him with equal 





GAINSBOROUGH: “The Hon. Mrs. Gra- 
ham,” 1775-76, formerly in Lord Lynedoch 


Collection. 


emphasis toward a Gothic chalice, a 
Ming vase, a- Donatello marble, and a 
Rembrandt portrait. 


There is here neither the need nor the 
space to elaborate in detail upon the 
Widener Collection. Much of its con- 
tents has appeared before in the pages 
of ART news, and in the near future 
we shall publish an extended and new 
approach. It will include more such de- 
tails of paintings as are reproduced on 
the preceding pages, shedding a new 
light for many in the study of these 
masterpieces. ‘he other illustrations here 
were selected merely to give an idea of 
the scope of the Collection, though in it 
each item stands for itself. 

When the Widener pictures “receive 
the slight cleaning of old varnish which 
many of them require, and when they, 
together with the temporarily absent 
treasures of the Mellon and Kress Col- 
lections, are once more permanently in 
Washington, the National Gallery will 
offer a complete experience not to be sut- 
passed by any museum of even the pre- 
1939 world. Today, scarcely two years 
after the date, it is apt to look back 
upon the opening in March, 1941. Since 
then, the huge loan collection of French 
paintings from the Chester Dale Collec- 
tion, a dozen important gifts, and now 
the Widener Collection, have been 
added to the nucleus with which the Gal- 
lery began. It seems only right in retro- 
spect to mention again how much Mr. 
Mellon and Mr. Kress did for the in- 
stitution of a great national collection, 
respectively building and really first fill- 


ing the National Gallery. A. M. F. 








The Year in Art: A Review of 1942 


UR annual custom of turning a last 
backward glance upon the year that 
has gone by before saluting the new onc 
finds us, on the eve of 1943, with a long 
list of names and a full roster of events 
In America’s first year of total war, pic 
tures continued to be painted, shows 
were held, museums and collectors went 
on buying, great European works of art 
changed hands or were loaned about the 
country. Art appeared as worth preserving 
as at any time in history and plenty of 
people proved their eagerness to help 
preserve it. 
The following choice of “bests” has 
been arrived at by a new method. Instead 
of, as in past years, reflecting one editorial 





DE CREEFT’S granite “Maternity,” win- 
ner of Artists for Victory $5,000 First Prize. 


opinion, they are the result of a staff poll. 
In the case of the great European master- 
pieces the choice was virtually unanimous. 
However, with the new contemporary 
list of outstanding one man exhibitors at 
New York galleries it was found more 
dificult to hold down the number of 
candidates to ten—speaking for an abun- 
dance of better-than-the-run shows and, 
in some cases, the appearance of a brand 
new talent. Following our customary 
classifications, we nominate herewith: 
The Most Significant Modern Ex- 
hibition of the Year: The Artists for Vic- 
tory show now current at the Metropol- 
itan Museum, to whose coverage the 
major part of this issue is devoted, be- 
cause it represents a first general consoli- 
dation of all the artists’ societies of 


24 





PAVEL TCHELITCHEW’S “Hide and Seek,” highspot of the artist’s retrospective one man 
show at the Museum of Modern Art. A technical tour de force impelled by poetic imagina- 
tion, this work was acquired for the museum’s permanent collections. 


GERMAIN PILON is the artist to whom this sixteenth century Cellini-influenced bronze foun- 
tain is attributed. Only 47 inches wide, its small size enhances the impression of voluptuous, 


jewel-like richness. Acquired by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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\merica regardless of school or aesthetic creed. Run 
ners-up were three: the Metropolitan’s “Renaissance 
in Fashion” affair, as an effort to join art to industry; 
the Museum of Modern Art’s “Americans 1942,” for 
its new technique of one man shows within a show; 
and the “Sculpture of the Western Hemisphere” organ 
ized by I.B.M. which so widened our geographical 
horizons. 

I'he Most Important Exhibition of Old Art: The 
show of Dutch masters held at Duveen’s; runner-up, 
based on its brilliant catalogue, Detroit’s show of 
Buddhist Art. 

I'he Most Important Old Master Acquired by a 
Public Collection: Velazquez’ Cardinal Don Gaspar de 
Borja y Velasco at the Metropolitan, because it brings 
to U. S. public collections, singularly poor in Velaz 
quez, a superb, mature portrait by one of the greatest 
of all painters. Runner-up, Titian’s Man with a Falcon, 
acquired by the Joslyn Memorial in Omaha. 

I'he Most Important Old Sculpture: ‘The sixteenth 
century bronze fountain attributed once to Goujon, 
now to Germain Pilon, which entered the collections 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, as a superlative 
example of bronze casting and as an embodiment of 
the Classical yet liberated spirit of the Renaissance. 

I'he Most Important Modern European Painting: 
Pavel ‘T’chelitchew’s Hide and Seek acquired by the 
Museum of Modern Art out of the artist’s one man 
show in its galleries. 

Choice for The Most Important Painting by a Liv- 
ing American tied between Walt Kuhn’s Seated Clown 
at the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts and Jack Levine’s 
String Quartette, the latter described and reproduced 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The Most Important Modern Sculpture: José de 
Creeft’s Maternity, now at the Metropolitan. 

Our Ten Outstanding One Man Shows of the Year 
on and about 57th Street are referred to here in alpha 
betical order. Darrel Austin was hailed some time ago 
as a startling original; his show held last spring at the 
Perls Gallery reinforced this quality with evidence of 
a more even technique and extension of subject mat 
ter. Milton Avery, our long-neglected independent, 
gave proof in his recent appearance, at Valentine’s, 
of a solid and outstanding talent. The Braque show 
at Paul Rosenberg’s needed no recommendation to 
this artist’s many fans save in its unusual comprehen- 
siveness and fine quality. The success of José de Creeft, 
who showed at Passedoit before the prizes began to fly, 
has been too recently confirmed to need elaboration. 
Marsden Hartley and Karl Knaths, two notable Ameri- 
cans who showed at Buchholz and Macbeth respec- 
tively, have by now proved more than an answer to cham- 
pions of the American Scene. In its Kuniyoshi retro 
spective, Downtown gave a useful resumé of the career 
of a veteran artist. Matta, who burst like a bombshell 
at Pierre Matisse, Refregier, who proved himself a 
painter as well. as a muralist at A.C.A., and finally 
Rufino ‘Tamayo, most bold and powerful of the younger 
Mexicans, another Valentine protégé, were additional 
highlights. With which we wish our readers a prosper- 
ous New Year and set our faces toward 1943. 


iy = NP 4 
VELAZQUEZ: “Portrait of Cardinal Don Gaspar de Borja y Velasco,” 
presented by H. Kress to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


WALT KUHN: “Seated Clown,” culmination of a long series on this theme, 
acquired by the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 














Harari: Abstract— 


Commercial 


knows 
what his left 
hand is doing, but it is doubtful if 
those 


right hand 


| ARARI'S 


perfectly well 


who saw his hyper-realistic 
still-life, First Hallgarten Prize win 
ner at this year’s National Academy 
Annual, would recognize the painter 
of the superbly designed abstrac 
tion the Whitney just bought out 
of its present exhibit (reproduced 
in ART News, 1-15). 


Those who admire the free, creative 


December 


originality of his handsome designs 
at Pinacotheca, one of his two cur 


rent shows, would hardly 


connect 


HYPER-REALISTIC is ‘“‘Man’s 
Boudoir,” 1942, National Acade- 
my prize-winner now at Art 
Headquarters. Same theme _ is 


seen abstracted (below). 








ART NEWS’ 
WHO'S WHO 


HARARI, Hananiah, painter Born 
Rochester, N. Y., 1912, son of Israel 
and Sarah Berger Harari. Began to 
paint about 1925, studying at Roch- 
ester Memorial Art Gallery. 1930-32 
scholarship at Syracuse University 
School of Fine Arts. Went to Paris 
in 1932, studied under Léger, Lhote, 
and Gromaire, also at Fontaine- 
bleau Ecole de Fresque. 1934 first solo 
show in Paris, went to Palestine. Re- 
turned to U. S. in 1935, married Freda 
Emanuel, settled in New York. First 
N. Y. one man show at Mercury Gal- 
lery in 1939. Won First Hallgarten 
Prize at National Academy Annual 
1942. Collectors include Whitney Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia Museum of Art. 





“AIRSHIP AND BOAT FORMS,” a recent composition, at Pina- 
cotheca, is Harari abstraction at its well-designed best. 


them with the man whose realistic 
pictures of the Harnett-Pierre Roy 
ilk arrest at Art Headquarters. The 
latter gallery, conducted by a firm 
of commercial artists’ agents, also 
has on hand some of Harari’s com 
mercial jobs which reveal his “‘slick 
illustrator’s” gamut: free but dis 
ciplined, but undetailed, 
girly. He could fill any assignment. 

Harari is, of course, tremendously 
excited about his recent good for 
tune, but it is not of the pumpkin 
into-carriage variety. His career has 
gone fairly well from the time he 
first began to paint without en 
countering an iota of parental op 
position. At Rochester and Syra- 
cuse he was well grounded in aca- 
demic fundamentals, but by the 
time he was twenty grew impatient 
of them without quite knowing 
why. He managed to get enough 
local portrait commissions to sup- 
port several years on the Paris Left 
Bank for which he headed in a 
state of high acceleration. 

Then, as now, he admired al- 
most any type of good painting. 
In Paris the Impressionists, the 
more moderns, and the Louvre’s 
old masters held his impartial at- 
tention along with Russian icon 
painting which fascinated and to 


realistic 


him. His 
own pictures were completely con 
temporary, fluid in draftsmanship, 
full of sensitivity to color, but not 
yet abstract. When Paris began to 
fll up with German refugees en 
route to Palestine, Harari thought 
it would be nice to cover the new 
walls of a new development with 
murals, left for the East to work on 
a codperative farm at Dagania. As 
signed to tilling rather than to 
painting, he tried Jerusalem where 
visual richness but little hard cash 
awaited him. 

When he got to New York in 
1935 he knew perfectly well that 
painting was the right church but 
that he had not yet found the pew. 
So he tried an abstraction, a whop- 
ping big Birth of Venus which still 
rates among his best work. This, he 
felt, was it, forthwith joined the 
society of American Abstract Artists, 
and has persistently worked at ab 
stractions ever since. This despite 
the fact that the first sold 
only a couple of years ago. 

By no means a non-objective, the 
subject matter of Harari’s abstrac 
tions absorb him as much as their 
patterns, textures—he often blends 
sand and string with his paint, 
mixes his techniques — and their 


some extent influenced 


one 





graceful, subtle, color arrangements, 
he themes of his pictures are very 
real to him and the principal ones 
at Pinacotheca have to do with 
architecture, which he loves for its 
form and its patina; diagrams and 
railroad signals, which excite him; 
and things aeronautical, actually in 
space and off the ground — the 
modern artist’s brand new subject 
matter. Thrusts at the Dictators 
are among his subjective works. 
But while he has doggedly been 
enlarging and improving his range as 
an abstractionist he has been other 
jobs for WPA, real 
portraiture, among 
About years ago the 
Harnett vogue struck him and he 
found that he too could paint a 
dollar bill 
simile. He 
vein at 


wise occupied 
istic teaching 


them. four 


that was no mean fac- 
hard in this 
things which led to his 
Hallgarten winner and to his com- 


worked 


mercial commissions. Harari the ab- 
stractionist has great respect for 
Harari the realist, for the toil, care, 
and craftsmanship that go into this 
phase of his art. His 
facility in abstract design has im 
proved the composition of the real 
istic pictures. But the abstractionist 
has also profited by the realist’s ex 
periments with white lead grounds. 

While preparing one man shows 
and sending pictures to group ex 
hibitions in New York and west 
ward, he has been active in still 
other directions. His posters, car- 
toons, and prints won attention in 
museum shows. Any young man 
with enough virtuosity and will 
power to juggle all these expressions 
simultaneously and successfully 


increasing 


should be heading high. D.B. 





“MEAT MARKET,” 1935, a char- 
coal showing Harari’s “Paris” 
style. 
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Young U.S. Lions from the 


Daniel’s Den 


BY JAMES W. LANE 


Daniel Gal 
at its peak 
somewhere between 1924 and 1927. 


| REMEMBER the 


lery when it was 


It was lodged in the same Madison 
Avenue building as that in which 
started. Mr. Daniel 


would receive you, make you cosy, 


Julien Levy 
ind bring out drawings and paint 
ings by men of whom, generally 
speaking, one heard nowhere else. 
Kuniyoshi, Sheeler, Demuth, Dove, 
Hartley, Walkowitz, Zorach had al- 
ready been around some time and 
persons who went to Alfred Stieglitz 
would have known them or what 
was in the air, but at best apprecia 
tion of them was only just begin 
ning to crystallize. Then one morn 
ing, though I had never bought 
inything from the 


ceived in my 


gallery, I re 
mail the ultra-hand- 
edition of A. E. Gallatin’s 
Charles Demuth. From this and 
the Demuth watercolors I saw at 
Mr. Daniel’s I concluded that, 
whatever was the character of his 
other fish, he had hooked a great 
big one in this artist. 

To look back on this whole pe 
riod of fifteen to twenty years ago in 
American painting, as one can now 
do at Knoedler’s exhibition of the 
Daniel Collection (which it has just 
bought), is to sense that these were 
irtists of intellectual unrest. Nearly 


some 


carat 


os aetna 


CIKOVSKY, consistent over the years, painted ‘“‘Still-Life with 


each one had an idea, not of social 
revolt from or 
dinary aesthetics, that he had picked 
up abroad or through communion 
with himself in his lonely 


revolution but of 


Ameri 


= 
, 





ee lle 


PRESTON DICKINSON’S man- 
ner of the 20s: “Rooftops.” 


much as pattern. When the men 
were not fine colorists, like Niles 
Spencer and Thomas Benton as 
they then were, an _ undeniable 
emptiness resulted. In many of the 


Oe _ 


BEFORE BENTON stylized, with purpose and direction: ‘“‘Land- 


scape” in watercolor, dated 1925, 


directive 
lines seemed to obsess them more 
than anything else, though with 
MacDonald Wright and his Syn 
chronism it was 


can studio. Pattern and 


color chords as 





Fruit” now in the Daniel Collection at Knoedler’s. 


pictures nature appeared to be as 
void of air as a bell-jar. Dryness and 
brittleness resulted from this en- 
forced patterning and abstraction, 
and one felt that the artist, like 
Louis Bouché, through trying to 
come to greater grips with art, had 
lost his grip upon life. It was a pe 
riod of brave experimentation, co- 
incident with the more startling 
developments in ferro-concrete ar 
chitecture. Certainly at the remove 
of fifteen or more years it still seems 
(save from naturally painter-like peo- 
ple, Gus Mager, a grand flower 
painter, and Max Kuehne, whose 
pearly landscapes were sensitive with 
out being informal) as if Bellows 
and the realistic school had more 
punch, juice, and human charity 
than the products of the men whom 
Mr. Daniel collected, often 
taste, but sometimes not. 


with 


Charles Daniel was the son of a 
saloon-keeper on Tenth Avenue, New 
York, a man who, without any 
training in art appreciation, had a 
natural bent for refinement. He be 





came acquainted, not seldom over 
his father’s brass rail, with 
painters. Thereupon his education 
in the liberal arts started, and so 
did his gallery. He opened it in 
1913, the year of the Armory Show, 


many 


so that his span as a dealer—he 
closed in 1932 — roughly included 
the new direction in American paint 
ing. The artists on his roster were 
rarely, with the exception of Sheeler, 
photographic, and Sheeler’s realism, 
especially with botany, was more 
delicate then than now. 


tried this new 
orientation or what could more pre 
cisely be termed the New Rhythm 
—for it was rhythm created by di 
rective, patterning lines that they 
were after—too often impress me 
as wanderers down a path who sud 
denly stop, seeing it leads to a dead 
end, and then cannot or will not 
retrace. ‘Two of the painters who do 
not make you feel thus frustrated 
are the two greatest in the Daniel 
Collection — Demuth and Dickin- 
son. Whether it is the note of re- 
solution and finality that sometimes 
crops out in the work of an artist 
soon to die, as he realizes that he 
must stop monkeying and find the 
right solution, technique, or his 
niche, Demuth and Dickinson, both 
of whom had early deaths, were de 
cisive and finished in all they did. 
The pair of pastels, Building 
Organization I and II, shown at 
Knoedler’s, manifest Demuth’s mas 
tery of great architectural rhythms 
which he later aridified by enclosing 
within prisms. Here, however, he 
electrifies you by making gnashing 
teeth of the ramp and an eye from 
a window. Dickinson was as moving 
a colorist as graced American paint- 
ing in his generation. But without 
color the new rhythm that he at 
tempted, though he had a sense of 
perspective and architectural set 
backs which came to him from the 
skyscraper - building decade, would 
not have gone over. His Western 
Landscape is out of his gamut, deli- 
cate but not patterned enough. He 
had halcyon color and in still-life 
was a genius and almost infallible. 
(Continued on page 32) 


The artists who 








OUR BOX SCORE OF THE CRITICS 


CONSENSUS OF NEW YORK REVIEWERS’ 
OPINIONS 
CONDENSED FOR QUICK REFERENCE 


OF ONE MAN SHOWS 





ARTIST & Gallery 
(and where to find 
ART NEWS’ review 

of each exhibition) 


BORUM, Morton 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 30) 


CALDER, Willard 
(see ART NEWS, 
Dee. 15, p. 27) 


DOWS, Macbeth 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 29) 


GROSSER, julien Levy 
(see ART NEWS, 
Dee. 15, p. 27) 


MARTYL, A.C.A 
(see ART NEWS, 
Dee. 15, p. 34) 


MIRO, Matisse 
(see ART NEWS, 
Dee. 15, p. 33) 


MORRIS, 60th St. 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 29) 


ROBIN, Macbeth 
(see ART NEWS, 
Dec. 15, p. 34) 


SHAYN, Montross 
(see ART NEWS, 
Dec. 15, p. 34) 


NEW YORK TIMES 
Howard Devree—H. D 
Edward Alden Jewell—E. A. J 


. painting of the sea in its might, of 
sailing vessels with full spread of canvas 
and of a once-proud vessel breaking up— 
vigorous, forthright impasto stuff H.D 


one of the items perhaps being the birth 
of a mobile and several others suggesting 
first faint ideas for Calder’s jewelry. H. D 


On Sundays and in other spare hours he has 
sketched characteristic scenes and occupa- 
tions of the new Army—target practice, card 
playing and hungry men at ‘‘chow’’—quick, 
sure, vivid depictions H.D 





This artist is particularly sympathetic and 


adept when his brush concerns itself with 


| ramshackle old houses and sheds. He brings 
| out the texture and immerses them in real 
atmosphere, engagingly indicating the con- 
trasts provided by nature's serene disregard 
for man’s shiftlessness and poverty. ‘*‘Drug- 
store Cowboy’’ is an effectively ‘‘free’’ por- 
trait. oe & 


. . reacts emotionally to the toil-worn, the 
dispossessed, the war worker, the earth suf- 
fering from erosion or shaken by the fury 
of tempests. Her painting is vigorous, di- 
rect, free, surcharged with immediate re- 
actions to people and things in the world 
about her . . . sees in the farm lands of 
the West much of beauty in the world about 
her, albeit a world of struggle and of grim 
realities. H. D. 





While color is sometimes fresh and at- 
| tractive, Miro’s designs are deficient in 
| rhythm, and the forms, especially when na- 

turalistic titles appertain, silly. Calligraphic 

pastels such as Nos. 20 and 22 are de- 

lightful. fh 3 


The watercolors are surer than the oils, with 
good clear color and fluent smooth use of 
wash. Morris is especially to be commended 
for obtaining autumnal effects without use of 
garish color In foliage detail, achieving 
rather the ‘‘feel’’ of Autumn in spirit and 
atmosphere. H. D. 


HERALD TRIBUNE 
Carlyle Burrows—C. B 
Royal Cortissoz—R. C 


marine paintings include ‘Rolling 
Down to Rio,"’ ‘‘Pounding Surf’’ and other 
varied subjects. The artist, a mate on a 
merchant marine ship, is more or less of 
an amateur, but paints with vigor and gusto, 
using the palette knife technique for his 
boldest sea subjects c.B 


The exhibits are essentially experimenta! 
and imaginative, and in the abstract recall 
such forms as mushrooms, antlers, root 
stumps and the like. R.C 


Summary notes of soldiers resting on the 
march, playing cards, doing kitchen police, 
idling on the rifle range, they reflect the 
leisurely moods of ‘‘off duty’’ art application. 
Private Dows draws well in the generalizing 
of his subjects c. B. 


Paints . . . with the ability of a talented 
craftsman and realist . . . the most notable 
development in his painting is seen in his 
portraits. Most striking altogether, 
however, are Grosser’s architectural docu- 
ments. Pictures of rambling and decrepit 
Southern landmarks are painted smoothly. 
firmly and well, with special accent or 
the peculiarly native picturesqueness of the 
subjects. c. B. 


SUN 
Henry McBride—H. McB 
Melville Upton—M. U 


. telebrate the mysterious, early stone 
age that has also been explored by Picasso. 
For most people drawing is easier than 
metal-work, but in Mr. Calder’s case the 
reverse is true. He does it better in metal 

H. McB. 


. Show the influence of his mural work, 
searching the decorative pattern of men rest- 
ing on a hillside or in a wood and ignoring 
almost completely the features of individuals. 
These details, no doubt, he thinks, he can 
get later. H. McB. 





. . . pursues with increased success, two lines 
which he has previously explored. He paints 
with affection, with charm, and with wit, 
the small houses that still fringe southern 
cities and which are inhabited by Negroes; 
and unprejudiced persons who like to com- 
bine liberty and ease will go a long way 
toward envying these Negroes. M.U. 





. would be more impressive if their colors 
were less drab and their human outlook less 
mournful uses somberly fluctuating 
rhythms with an effect which grows increas- 
ingly monotonous with over-use, but her 
work though excessively rough at present 
reflects experience and ability. Some of her 
best painting is shown in a small group of 
sonorously lyrical gouache landscapes, which 
are very good. c. B. 


WORLD-TELEGRAM 
Emily Genauer—E. G 


. . to portray the sea in all its moods. He 
does this, in realistic vein. . . . They have, 
of course, the kind of excitement inherent 
in such subjects. Technically little more can 
be said for them than that the artist draws 
well, remarkably well, in fact, for a non- 
professional painter. E.G 


. has never been a particularly dynamic 
painter. His flare has been for pattern and 
for neatly ordered design. His work has al- 
ways had a mural quality, too. It’s interest. 
ing how these characteristics, even the mural 
feel, come out in these modest little sketches. 

. this is highly competent stuff. E.G. 


They’re generally of conservative character, 
soundly drawn, compact in arrangement, 
vigorous in color. But there is little here, 
for all Mr. Grosser’s earnestness and ability, 
to get excited about. Better than most of 
the others, I'd say, are the really charming 
Milkweed, executed this year; Cucumbers 
and Garlic, the arrestingly composed, ani- 
mated Still Life with Block of Wood, and 
Firetrap. E. G. 





. She takes things into her own hands 
with a force and integrity of purpose that 
hold you. . But one prefers her work 
when she is dealing with inanimate nature 
and the elements. She gives the facts broadly 
and suecinetly as they appear, if you think 
more is needed, she leaves it to you to sup- 
ply. She is an artist of accomplishment now, 
and unless one is greatly mistaken, has a 
large future before her. M.U. 





. « » patterns suggest much that is entertain- 
ing to these who have a way of looking into 
them. If one has a sensation of being in a 
strange world with a great many bright but 
mysterious objects dancing before his eyes, 
he may be reasonably sure that he has caught 
the spirit the artist intends. c. B. 





. » an American Indian who, instead of 
pursuing native tradition, elected what may 
be termed ‘‘standard’’ art world procedure. 
Most of his watercolors are adroit and fine 
and delicate. They are alive with essential 
movement. E.A.3}. 


With more freedom than most native Indian 
artists, Red Robin paints swift impressions 
of his subjects, gets his effects with subtle 
line and delicate color, Among his paint- 
ings, which are all about equally well done, 
‘Dance,’ ‘“‘The Race’’ and ‘‘Fest'val’’ are 
recommended for their sensitive, atmospheric 
illustrations of Indian life. R. Cc. 





- range from simple impressions of the 
rural seene to the depiction of street scenes 
and characters in a manner which borders 
on caricature. ‘‘Deep in the Heart of Rus- 


sia’’ and ‘‘Manpower,’’ however, suggest 
large-scale working out of the ideas in 
mural form. H. D. 





STEIG, Downtown 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 30) 


. it includes some of his wittiest and 
most daring paintings. The ‘“‘Swan on a 
Lake, Sun, Rainbow’’ is a marvel of sim- 
plification and effectiveness yet it is diffi- 
cult to rate it actually above half a dozen 
of the other performances. The pastels, col - 
lages, and drawings in the show are ir- 
resistible, all of them. M.U. 


. has a keen feeling for the poetry of 
landscape and expresses it tastefully. His 
scenes in early June with green wind-swept 
hills are excellent tributes to the charm of 
the American country-side. His oils, on the 
whole, are better than his watercolors, 
though the watercolor of an ‘‘Oak Woodland’’ 
seems to defy this statement. H. McB. 





. clearly feels a close kinship with simple 
people. Her pictures have something 
of their own energy, warmth and strength. 
The more tempestuous moods of nature 
awaken a strong response in her as well. 
Her compositions are enormously vigorous, 
her designs are animated and sharp, her 
texture has a kind of brooding richness and 
her palette is keyed low. Miss Martyl 
doesn't take the world lightly. E. G. 





They’re great fun. They reveal again the 
artist's superb taste, the poise of his de- 
signs, his flair for brilliant color, his com- 
mand of spatial organization. They're play- 
ful, fairy-tale concoctions which you'll like 
thoroughly if you're a Miro enthusiast, but 
will leave you cold, and even a little irri- 
tated, if you're not. E. G. 


He paints, in conventional academic fashion, 
country landscapes, chiefly around New Eng- 
land. They are not without delicacy and even 
a sense of poetry. He is most successful in 
capturing in paint the feel of wind on a hill, 
or mist rising from the flelds in early 
morning. E. G. 








The variety, the tempo and warmth of feel- 
ing in his work suggest that Shayn enjoys 
much and is not too particular how impres- 
sive a subject is so long as it has interest 
and vitality. Some of his studies are good 
caricatures; others are graceful lyric im- 
pressions, painted with verve and reflecting 
a knowing way with color. Cc. B. 





Foibles depicted without malice and perhaps 
with a wink at amiable weaknesses are the 
very human essence of this work—all of 
which is calculated to give many people 
smiling moments in the midst of graver pre- 
occupations. This is native American humor 
expressed with no small degree of sculptural 
skill. H. D. 


VEIT, Passedoit 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 30) 


Different types have been depicted—sad- 
and-lonesome, predatory, proud, visionary 
and so on. Steig knows them well, and 
caricatures them all slyly but in good fun. 
When he uses brush-bristles or rope for hair, 
and wire mesh for veiling these whimsical 
additions make his work extremely amus- 
Ing. c. B. 





- Seem to have drawn somewhat on the 
Persian miniature in composition, color and 
literary flavor. Many of these fantasies are 
spirited interpretations of incidents in the 
Thousand and One Nights. This is tasteful, 
meticulous work. H. D. 


' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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His draftsmanship is as virile as it Is sketchy 
and spontaneous. A touch of the brush, a 
speck of color, a delicate line, and he con- 
veys all the fervor and excitement of an 
Indian war dance. His effects are atmos- 
pheric, evanescent, loose, rhythmically fluid. 
For all their delicacy the pictures are 
positive in their effect, alive with color and 
movement, and invested with an air of 
authenticity. E. G. 





° . interests are widespread and reflect 
with equal enthusiasm all phases of city 
and rural life. He has not yet fixed upon 
a style and he is more satisfactory in his 
portrait of Mr. Aronson and in the land- 
scape ‘‘Apple Country’’ than he is with the 
dubious modernity of ‘‘Resting Place.’’ He 
has many graces of style but thinks too 
much of such things. H. McB. 


The pictures in his debut disp‘ay are uneven 
in quality and extremely varied in ap- 
proach. Some are satiric bits illustrative in 
conception but loosely drawn and full of 
wit (e. g., Nature in the Raw). Others are 
delicate, luminous and tonal rather than 
linear in development (Sundown, a study 
of Bryant Park, is a case in point). The 
Road Above is interesting primarily for its 
loping horizontal rhythms. E. 6. 





They're small figurines by the creator of 
the much better known ‘‘small fry."’ They're 
the funniest things imaginable. It's amez- 
ing how Steig, with a simply modeled figure 
bedizened with a bit of rope, perhaps, or 
a few beads, or without any accoutrements 
at all, can satirize a whole class. It’s also 
amazing to see how good these things are 
from a purely plastic point of view.  €E. G. 





all the incomparable company that 
crowd the famous tales people Mr. Veit's 
composition as well and provide endless ma- 
terial for playful minds to brood upon... . 
My favorite is the vision of the palace built 
by the genie for Aladdin, for breakfast is 
about to be served and it is apparent that 
no rationing is going on. It certainly was 
going to be ‘‘some breakfast.’’ H. McB. 





They depict scores of small figures swarming 
all over settings of magnificent palaces, 
mosques and gardens. No attempt is made 
to give the figures individual character. The 
pictures are all extremely colorful, and in 
most cases highly decorative. In the in- 
stances where Mr. Veit established a foil 
for his figures by the use of broad, unpat- 
terned areas, the result is more affective. 
E. 6G. 
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Bric YOUNG MAN Frank 
Kleinholz was a discovery of last 
year s Carnegie and has been painting 
at Associated 
American Artists he gives a very artis 


only since 1937. Now 


tically adult impression with a first 
one man show. In particular the 
small works have charm and lots to 
say, colored and shaped rather like 
Daumier but with a certain wryness 


ill his own. In Hallowe’en Harle 
quins, best realized of the larger 


ones, Kleinholz’s textures are partic 


ularly well integrated with his ex 
pression. (Prices from $100 to 
$s . The show followed on the 


heels of a Chaim Gross event in 
which the most interesting pieces 
were a superb flying head in dark 
purple marble and standing figures 
of a man and a woman—not acro 
bats, just civilians this time—which 
had considerable meaning. ($250- 
$2,500. ) 


‘tne MORGAN LIBRARY’S 
Christmas exhibition, usually itself 
an occasion of Magi-like opulence 
with its display of unique gold and 
jeweled bookcovers, its rare Roman- 
esque and earlier manuscripts, its 
Gothic treasures, had to be arranged 
this year with lesser items. But so 
packed full of interest is it that the 
visitor is too absorbed to make com 
parisons. The Christmas story, care 
fully documented with Biblical ref- 
erences, is told in a score of small 
Northern illuminated manuscripts of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Adding colorful richness to the dis 
play, large initial letters with gold 
leaf backgrounds shine from the 
walls. ‘These, as well as some pages 
from a Florentine antiphonary, date 
from the fourteenth century follow 
ers of Orcagna. The printed books 





THE PASSING SHOWS 


which make the bulk of the exhibit 
not only Christmas 
story with incunabula including ex 
amples by Caxton, Pigoucet, Aldus 
Manutius, and others, but relate to 


the Christmas spirit as well. A fac 


continue the 


simile of the original autograph copy 
of Dickens’ Christmas Carol, belong 
ing to the Library, is here along with 
first editions showing John Leech’s 
illustrations and the modern ones 
by Everett Shinn. Christmas scenes 
and Christmas jibes by the English 
nineteenth century illustrators Hunt, 
Leech and “Phiz,” along with many 
other odd and spicy items, helped 
induce a Yule-like feeling of well 
being. 


. . . 


Joszrs NEW MAN’ abilities as 
a watercolorist are given full viewing 
at his wife’s gallery. He is equipped 
to obey all the traditional aquarel 
list’s rules in turning out fine, work 
manlike jobs on landscapes, still-life, 
ind nudes. But we like him best 
when he lets down the barriers and 
sketches with a wet brush pictures 
full of gay light and atmospheric 
depths as he does in many land- and 
townscapes of Northern 
(Prices: $30-$150.) 


France. 


‘Ve TWELFTH ANNUAL 
Winter Show at the Academy of Al- 
lied Arts is highlighted by two tem- 
pera-and-oils, tenuous but charming, 
by Léon Dabo; a good man’s head 
by Boris Luban; Anna _ Lesznai’s 
Slovakian Courtyard, and Isabella 
Markell’s Caracas. These are all 
topped, however, by Joseph Fobert’s 
End of Day. (Prices: $30-$400.) 


Joun B. MORRIS, JR., a Wil 


liam M. Chase student as poetical 


FRANK KLEINHOLZ: “Hallowe’en Harlequins.” The artist’s first 


one man show is at Associated American Artists. 





JOSEPH NEWMAN: “Market Day, Concarneau,” 


as Swain Gifford but with a drier 
technique and lighter colors, has 
hung his delicate, thoughtful land- 
scapes at the 6oth Street Galleries. 
Sincere work, reaching at its best a 
considerable Gainsborough-like 
poetry in June with its blue-and 
green shimmering foothills or a 
De Wint-like breadth 
Sunset, 


of view in 
the technique, if failing 
somewhat in pattern, is commenda 
bly emotional. (Prices: $25-$85.) 


Bice BURLIUK, Blue Rider, 
ex-Futurist, has long ago abandoned 
both these expressions for the fa 
miliar naive, nostalgic memories of 
Russian peasant life which make up 
the bulk of his exhibition at A.C.A. 
How anyone can use so much thick 
paint—use it often as bas-relief— 
and still keep it clean and make it 
sparkle is a mystery. Burliuk can be 
economical of pigment, too, produc 
ing a smooth, opalescent finish. His 
actual small U. S. landscapes glisten 
with the same air as his imagined 
Russian ones, and the same _ sad 
moods in happy color invade the 
portraits. He tries his hand at war 
pictures, but gets no storm or strife 
into them. Our favorites, despite the 
fact that some of his flowers, which 
we usually find irresistible, are here, 
are his tiny tributes to Daumier and 
Corot, the latter shown seated in a 
majestic landscape he himself would 
have enjoyed. Watercolors show 
Burliuk to be as versatile with the 
wet and dry as with the thick and 
thin in oils. (Prices: $25-$250.) 


Ou DOWS, turning from sen- 
sitive, delicate landscapes, has filled 
part of the Macbeth Gallery with 
scenes from army life by one of its 
members. Dows belongs to the cam- 
ouflage engineers and his blue-wash 
watercolors and sketches are direct, 


eS ene 


watercolor in a 
group of the artist’s French scenes at the Estelle Newman Gallery. 


well composed, and patterned, 
though his soldiers (because the art 
ist wished to show the type of action 
rather than the type of soldier) all 
seem, in height and girth, as similar 
as wooden soldiers. (Prices: $5-$50. ) 


Wirtias RANKEN (1881 
1941), the late painter of interiors 
without people, could never make 
those arrangements talk as could 
Walter Gay. Faithful but feelingless 
are Ranken’s oils and papers at the 
Ferargil Galleries. Pink and Gray is 
one of the best, recording the ele 
gance of a vanished era twenty-five 
years ago. (Prices: $150-$750.) 


Masors at An American Place, 
are extremely fine, infinitely sugges 
tive watercolors from Maine. Tinted 
like old masters, these papers show 
the measure of the man as watercol 
orist, Sixteen oils, hung alongside, 
are more amorphous, though there 
are exceptions, like #16. All the pic 
tures might be untitled, so little do 
they represent anything save fan 
tasies of sea, shore, and _ boats. 
Where figures appear—female nudes 
ensconced in a basket of waves— 
immediately the composition loses 
in dignity and appeal. (Prices not 
quoted. ) 


NT 

N INE OLD MASTERS at Lilien 
feld’s are offered to quench the 
thirst of those who rarely see pic 
tures of such quality. Clous of the 
group are the latest work, a majestic 
Gova St. Paul of about 1820 which 
is the companion to the St. Peter 
in the Phillips Gallery, and a deli- 
cious small Memling The Three 
Marys at the Tomb, complete with 
a wondrous landscape and compar 
able in style to the Granada diptych. 
A Neri di Bicci Madonna and Child, 
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NERI DI BICCI: “Madonna and 
Child.” At Lilienfeld. 


in the best decorative quattrocento 
manner, is as seasonal as the Benson 
and the large Venetian Madonna 
and Saints attributed to Lanzani. A 
Van Dyck portrait sketch, a portrait 
generally accepted as by Tintoretto, 
a Teniers, a Claesz, and a Greuze 
are also on the list. (Prices are not 
quoted. ) 


Nine rEENTH century paintings, 
more distinguished than twentieth, 
appear at the Babcock Gallery’s 
grouping of the two, re-attesting to 
Mr. d’Alesio’s fine flair for this era 
in America. Inness’ Sunlight in the 
Woods, of the Montclair period; 
Winslow Homer’s Boy Reading, of 
1873; Sargent’s glittering landscape, 
The Artist; Weir's Summer Pastime, 
and Wyant’s Woodland Brook are 
beautiful. Of the later group, Lee 
Jackson, Douglas Gorsline, and Ade- 
laide de Groot carry off the honors. 
(Prices. $75-$600. ) 


YT 

Woman OF ALL TRADES and 
indefatigable publicist, Angna En- 
ters is staging a fresh-as-paint show 
at the Newhouse Galleries. The pic- 
tures, personal remembrances of Eu- 
ropean scenes in appetizing color, 
suggest a more feminine Dufy with 
a flair for story-telling. Occasionally, 
however, she hits off something 
quite poetic like the little sketch of 
the Acropolis from her window. My 
Studio—New York, with typewriter, 
easel, costumes, and the artist her- 
self doing dance exercises reminds 
us in what a creative flux it is that 
she lives. (Prices from $50 to 
$1,000. ) 


FLowers have two exponents 
at the Studio Guild. Mabel Maclver 
regards them with Oriental atten- 
tiveness before synthesizing them in 
deftly-stroked, rain-clear watercolor, 
combining an artist’s emotional re- 
sponse to her subject with the appe- 
tizing orderliness of the best botani- 
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cal book plates Anne 


Cargill models more deeply, con 


Price $25 


cerned more with the picture than 
the individual specimen, ($5 to 
$4 A colorful country church and 
a solid red barn are subjects of the 
best of Stella Bogart’s oils 


>4 to 51 


Pric es 
. . 


Na AL PRINTS at the Grolier 
Club make a topical record of the 
great figures and battles of the Rev- 
olution and the War of 1812. The 
prints after paintings by Cartwright, 
Pocock, Birch, and Barralet and the 
engravings by Hassel, Havell, Pie 
bout, and Panner are the aesthetic 
pick of a rare lot 


oo is the son of a sea cap- 
tain and the brother of several others. 
He himself expresses his enthusiasm 


for the salty element in excited sea- 
scapes painted between hours of ser- 
vice in the Merchant Marine. The 
positively 


Morton Gallery rocks 


gi 


eet ko Ss 


WILLIAM STEIC: “Notalgia,” lent by Jere Abbott to Steig’s Down- 


come some of the best. Jacob Wol 


gemut, Diirer’s master, did 


many 
of these colored prints which are 
now extremely rare. The flower and 
bird prints are most delicately done, 
realism 


ennobled by design and 


Prices: $7.50-$2 


Imagination 3 


\ ILLIAM STEIG, the incompat 


able, offered a fine time to those 
who visited the Downtown Gallery 
during the first part of the month 
Not that his sculptures and draw 
ings are unalloyed good humor. Far 
from it. There is a sardonic perspi 
cacity about him which sees through 
to the core of our foibles, and his 
good humor comes in merely in the 
manner in which he makes them 
palatable. He is a skillful designer, 
too, and the spectator’s sense of 
beauty is stimulated along with his 
giggles and guffaws. For the most 
part, the woodcarvings freeze types 
—Predatory Type, Proud Woman, 
Timid One; the drawings, moods. 
The latter were the originals from 





ie at toe *, 


town Gallery show of drawings and sculpture. 


among dipping sails and breaking 
waves from his brush, the most at- 
tractive being the least “expert” ones 
which approach the neat charm of 
the anonymous early 
(Prices $75 to $250.) 


American. 


Apoun GOTTLIEB has for- 
saken his Southwest scenes for the 
semi-abstract pictographs at the Ar- 
tists’ Gallery. Despite the fine com- 
position and subtle color schemes of 
individual examples, we are not alto- 
gether sure about the series as a 
whole. There is a primitive strength 
and a poetic beauty in the best; the 
others are confusing hodgepodges. 
The program notes tell us that the 
Oedipus myth is the theme, and in 
translating this subject into symboli- 
cal visual terms the artist has some- 
times forgotten the value of good 
design. (Prices: $150-$400. ) 


Berween 1471 AND 1493 is 


the dateline on the illuminated 
Gothic woodcuts at the Galerie St. 
Etienne. From the Bidpai or Book 
of Wisdom, a sort of Persian Aesop, 


the new Steig book, The Lonely 
Ones. (Prices: sculpture, $100-$300; 
drawings, $20.) 


Picrurzs FOR THE HOME 
are always the theme of the dealer- 
lent exhibits at the American Insti 
tute of Decorators. Very appropriate 
in the current lot are the careful, 
atmospheric interiors by Paul UII- 
man and the highly decorative work 
of Abercrombie, Bogdanovich, Wal- 
ter Gay, and others. (Prices: $4o0- 
$1,500. ) 


(SRANDMOTHER MOSES’ 
paintings, seen en masse at the 
American British Art Center, showed 
that New York State’s favorite prim- 
itive has taught herself astonishing 
pictorial tricks. Most of them are 
“fun” and some have real artistic 
merit, like the winding road that 
traverses a grey covered bridge 
against green hills, or the strange 
tiny boat on a woodland mere in 
which she tries a looser and more 
interesting technique. (The collec- 
tion is privately owned and not for 


sale.) Upstairs this gallery had an 
engaging selection of small gift pic 
tures including highly recommend 
able ones by Raisa Robbins, Charles 
Owen, Whitney Hoyt, and Hyde 
Solomon Prices $10 to $25 
Here also a Viennese refugee artist, 
Rudolf Ray, shows extremely sensi 


tive sketches done with improvised 
materials, often on discarded post 
cards, but which nevertheless open 
up a world of depth and light and 
shade and 
$25 to $35. 


emotion. (Prices from 


Te 1001 NIGHTS, Russell 
Veit’s fantasy show at the Passe 
doit, is in the style of an illustrator. 
These watercolor temperas are as 
discreet in color as Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, the oyster-grey backgrounds 
pointing up more pronounced but 
still not very luminous spots of fore- 
ground color. The style is full of de- 
tail and the drawing sprightly, while 
the décor is rich. (Prices: $150- 
$300 ) 


| ne HANS HERSCHEL 
had a careful European training and 
his first New York exhibition, at the 
Hartveld Galleries, shows the whole 
range of it from large decorative and 
veracious portraits down to jewel 
like still-life and landscape. He is a 
very able draftsman and a fine col- 
orist. (Prices: $50-$350. ) 


“ 
Sari DIENES — shows _ twenty 
drawings at the New School for 
Social Research. A pupil of Lhote, 
Léger, and Ozenfant, her work is 
most reminiscent of the latter but 
with an added starkness and a cer- 
tain power of their own. The physi- 
cal oddities of the Negro nude lend 
an exciting rhythmic patterning to 
these studies. (Prices $75to $175., 





RUDOLF RAY: 


“Portrait of a 
Woman.” American British. 
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ARTISTS tor VICTORY 


The very name of your organization is symbolic of the determination of every man 
and woman in every activity of life throughout the country to enlist in the cause to 
which our country is dedicated’’—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


BULLETIN T0 MEMBERS 


The statements in the following do not necessarily represent the opinions of Art News 
or The Art Foundation, Inc. 





EGINNING with this issue Ar 

tists for Victory will have for 
its official publication this page in 
each issue of ART News. 

For the purpose of uniting all 
artists to work together for victory 
we have created the largest and 
broadest combination of Art So- 
cieties and individual artists which 
has ever existed in America. 

As our activities expand we are 
naturally eager to bring news of 
them to as many artists and laymen 
as possible. We consequently feel 
extremely fortunate in having this 
space regularly available for our use 
and hope that all interested persons 
and organizations will take advan- 
tage of this means of keeping in- 
formed of our progress. 


Poster Project 

The Artists For Victory National 
War Poster Competition was con- 
ceived to help the Nation get fight- 
ing war posters. Eight themes and 
slogans suggested by the President’s 
great war message of January 6, 
1942, were developed with the ad- 
vice of the OWI. How effectively 
we used this material can be gauged 
from the letter we received from 
President Roosevelt, one line of 
which is quoted in our masthead above. 

Ihe competition was made pos 
sible by coéperation with the Coun- 
cil For Democracy, the Museum of 
Modern Art, the OCD, R. Hoe & 
Co., Inc., and the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation. Over 
2,200 posters were received, and 22 
were selected by jury for the exhibi- 
tion held in December at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. Recently we 
completed arrangements with the 
National Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton for a three weeks’ showing of 
approximately 300 posters, begin- 
ning January 15, 1943. Negotiations 
for further exhibitions include one 
in Pittsburgh, one in San Francisco, 
and a very extensive exhibit under 
Government auspices in Washing- 
ton. : 

$300 in War Bonds was paid to 
each of nine prize-winning artists. 
The four posters which won the 


awards sponsored by R. Hoe & Co.: 


Inc. are now being produced in se- 
ries of 10,000 each. The OWI has 


taken three posters for publication. 
The Treasury Department has un- 
der consideration the printing of a 
quarter of a million of one poster, 
while the Navy has two posters un- 
der consideration. We are now work- 
ing with several printing houses to 
have millions of stamps and _post- 
cards reproducing poster designs 
which originated with us. In addi- 
tion, we are trying to interest many 
industrial and business firms in pur- 
chasing posters for large scale repro- 
duction. 

The widespread enthusiasm with 
which this exhibition has been re- 
ceived was demonstrated by the 
enormous publicity which greeted 
our initial opening; by the fact that 
all the metropolitan press, Life 
magazine, all the art magazines, and 
many trade journals have illustrated 
large groups of the posters; and that 


‘thousands of requests for reproduc. 


tions for display purposes have come 
in from business houses and other 
private sources. 

At the present writing Artists for 
Victory is planning exchange exhibi 
tions of War Posters with our allies, 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and 
China. 


Metropolitan Show 


On December 7th with appro- 
priate ceremony, the Artists for Vic- 
tory exhibition was opened to the 
public at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. This show constituted one 
of the largest and most important 
reviews of contemporary American 
art ever held in the country. 

The exhibition was organized on 
a large scale. Between ten and eleven 
thousand works were submitted by 
artists living in all parts of the coun- 
try. The fifteen hundred which 
were accepted comprise paintings, 
sculpture, and graphic arts. The 
Metropolitan conducted the whole 
enterprise with great generosity both 
in money and work, $52,000 being 
appropriated from their purchase 
funds to be awarded as purchase 
prizes in the exhibition. 

The works were selected by jury, 
one for each medium. The person- 
nel of these three juries was named 
by Artists for Victory. The Jury of 
Awards was chosen by the Director 


of the Metropolitan Museum. 

In addition to the prize pur- 
chases, Artists for Victory is con- 
ducting a sales campaign at the ex- 
hibition. Mr. Clark has been ap- 
pointed sales manager and at this 
date (Dec. 20) more than $1,000 
worth of paintings, prints and wa- 
tercolors have been sold. 

Artists for Victory deeply appre- 
ciates the encouragement and _ sup- 
port given to it by the Trustees and 
Director of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. Nothing could be more help- 
ful to us and to the artists of the 
country, than the success of this 
great contemporary exhibition. 


Other Activities 


In June, the Labor Committee set 
up a workshop and made a large 
number of floats for the big war 
parade held at that time. 

A small group of paintings was 
shown at the Women’s International 
Exposition held at Madison Square 
Garden in November. 

On October 16, at the Architec- 
tural League, Artists for Victory held 
a lecture, “Military and Civilian 
Camouflage” with Captain William 
MacK. Speirer, Adjutant of the 
603rd Engineer Camouflage Bat 
talion as speaker. Approximately 250 
artists were present. 

As you may have seen in our 
news release of Dec. 12, we have 
now set up a program committee to 
work out in detail all means—in 
addition to those we have already 
employed—whereby artists can dedi 
cate their talents to the war effort. 
Some of the first points on this 
new program are: 

An annual all-American exhibi 
tion like the Metropolitan show. 

A specific “war theme” show late 
this winter. 

In a later issue we shall publish 
this program in full. 

In this connection our delegate to 
the Congress of American - Soviet 
Friendship, held on November 7 
and 8 brought back a pertinent re 
port on the arts in wartime. The 
report stated “that on June 23, one 
day after the Nazi attack on the 
Soviet Union, the first anti-Fascist 
war posters rolled off the press. Each 
week a new series of anti-Fascist 
posters is distributed in the cities 
and villages. During the first three 
months of the war over two hun- 
dred posters were printed in editions 
varying from 25,000 to 200,000. 
Some of the best designs were re- 
printed as postcards and sent to the 
most remote sections of the country. 

“Helping their country in_ its 
struggles is an established tradition 
for Soviet artists. They campaigned 
against illiteracy—they helped in 
the Five Year Plan in collectivizing 
the farms, and in the anti-Fascist 


struggle. Newspaper cartoons, por 
traits, landscapes, murals, sculpture, 
even still-lifes all played their part. 

“Artistic activities have not di 
minished, but increased during the 
war. Exhibitions are held at the 
front wherever great troop concen 
trations exist. Exhibitions are held 
in factories of the great production 
centers and in the rural districts. Ar 
tists depict the scenes of battle, paint 
and sculpt portraits of Red Army 
men, and participate in the struggle 
alongside the rest of the popula 
tion.” 

“The Arts in Therapy—For Dis 
abled Soldiers and Sailors,” a com- 
petition and exhibition sponsored by 
the Museum of Modern Art in col- 
laboration with Artists for Victory 
will take place the the Museum early 
in the winter of 1943. 


Membership Facts 


Last July, an amendment to 
our constitution was passed which 
enabled individual artists, regardless 
of membership in any of our con- 
stituent societies, to be enrolled in 
our index, to participate in our war 
and art activities, to attend our 
meetings, but not to vote. (This 
privilege is reserved for delegates 
representing constituent societies. ) 
It is on this basis that the National 
Poster Competition and the Metro 
politan Museum Exhibition were 
thrown open to all American Artists. 
Beginning January 1, 1943, such 
Associate Membership will cost $1 a 
year. By special arrangement with 
ART news we can also offer a com- 
bined year’s subscription to ART 
NEws and one year’s associate mem- 
bership in Artists for Victory for 
$4 a year. 

The 
present 


Executive committee is at 
considering an additional 
type of associate membership for in 
terested laymen. 

On October 21 an amendment to 
the constitution was passed at the 
corporation meeting enabling out-of- 
town art societies to join Artists for 
Victory on the same basis as our 
local constituent societies, and per 
mitting them to designate an indi- 
vidual residing in New York, and 
not necessarily on their membership 
rolls, to represent them as delegates 
at our monthly corporation meet 
ings. 

On this basis the Pittsburgh Ar 
tists for Victory is now a constituent 
society. A new local addition is The 
American Institute of Decorators. 
The applications for membership 
from the New York Society of 
Craftsmen and the Salmagundi Club 
are pending. 

As exhibitions are becoming a 
much larger factor in Artists for Vic 
tory program than was originally 
anticipated, we are setting up an 
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JAY GOULD MANSION 


579 Fifth Avenue 


PAINTINGS 


of various schools including 


PORTRAIT of ELIZABETH MOORE 


JOHN HOPPNER, R. A. 


and works by 


Bonheur ... Bouguereau... Breydel... Cazin 
... Constable . 


.. Constant ...Coypel... 
Herring .. 


. Lawrence... Michel... Reynolds 
...ochreyer .. ... De Wael 


.. Schreyvogel ... 


. Van Hemessen 


... Inness ... Homer 


“THE SCALP” and “INDIAN HEAD” 
two bronzes by 
REMINGTON 
including property from the collection of the late 


LEON 












HIRSCH 
together with property of 


MRS. FREDERIC J. MERRICK 


and others 





UNRESTRICTED PUBLIC AUCTION 
THURSDAY JANUARY 7 at 8 p.m. 


KENDE GALLERIES 
of 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 


33rd Street & Broadway 


Exhibition Committee to handle all 
such activities. The chairman of the 
Board will appoint 


member of the board as exhibition 


Executive one 


committee chairman. Each constitu 
ent society will appoint one member 
of the exhibition committee 

lo clarify our future policy in 
such exhibitions and in other artis 
tic and war activities, the executive 
board passed a resolution on Novem 
ber 1942, stating “All 
in the U. S. are eligible 
to participate in the future activities 
of Artists for Victory.” 

Many have now received 
forms from Artists for Victory re 
further 


. artists 


practicing 


artists 


authorization to 
and other financial 
transactions both in regard to the 
National Poster Competition and al 
so for the Metropolitan Museum 
Exhibition. Probably many of you 
wonder why the original prospectus 
was not adequate, and why it was 
necessary to obtain this additional 
authorization. Both the Poster Com 
petition and the Metropolitan show 
have grown much beyond their orig 
inal plans, and now offer greater 
financial and exhibition opportunities 
than was expected. After obtaining 
legal advice, the Executive Board 
learned that the authorizations con 
tained in the original prospectuses 


questing 


handle | sales 


Daniel's Den 
(Continued from page 27 


In this group there is the strange 
figure of Middleton Manigault. Re- 
lated to the Charleston Manigaults 
whom Theus painted, Middleton 
was an unfortunate suicide. Before 
he died he put into the hands of 
Mr. Daniel watercolors and 
oils, rather encrusted with detail but 
totally Oriental in feeling, though 
he had never been in the Orient. 

Marsden Hartley is in the group, 
too, but he will be starred in the 
subsequent showings of it, for in 
all the collection numbers 192 items. 


some 


The Prints 

(Continued from page 18) 
is perhaps even sharper in lithograph 
than in oils. Mervin Jules thrusts 
smartly at Wall Street. For less bit- 
ter laughs there are Dehn (who 
shows a magnificent landscape as 
well as his Great God Pan), Peggy 
Bacon, as high powered a printmaker 
as she is a jokester, and Mabel 
Dwight. Kopman’s Fourth Prize- 
winning portrait is also in the satire 
class. 

For regional subject matter the 
favorite locale is, of course, New 
York City. But other parts of the 
country come in for their share. 
Regionalia is here in the nostalgia 
of Lawrence Kupferman’s Boston 
Victorian relics (a Fourth Prize); in 
Nason’s Eastern farms and Merrett 
Mauzey’s Southern ones; in South- 


were at the same time too limiting 
ind too vague. For effective promo- 
tion of sales and further exhibitions 
more explicit arrangements were nec- 
essary, hence the additional material 


vou have received. 


Index Committee 


his is composed of the chairmen 
of painting, sculpture, architecture, 
landscape-architecture, graphics, and 
painting. It is the center 
through which all these groups fune- 
tion, and 


mural 


is one of your most im- 


portant projects. All associate mem- 
bers as well as members of our con- 
stituent asked to fill 
out a questionnaire. This gives us all 
the information about the 
individual artist, what mediums he 
works in and what other talents he 
The questionnaires are 
cross-indexed in our that, 
without waste of time we are able 
to respond to calls for volunteer or 
paid services in art work. 


societies are 


needed 


PpOssesses. 


files so 


We believe our master-file is al- 
ready one of the most complete in 
the country, and we urge all eligible 
artists to fill out the questionnaire 
without delay. 

At a later date we shall list some 
of the work done through the Index 
Committee. 


In those days he went in for strident 
color and undigested abstractions, 
These painters, with the exception 
of Cikovsky, whose evenness is ex- 
traordinary, are now more winsome. 
Benton has a purpose today, which 
he didn’t have then, as his dry, soul- 
less landscape, which goes out of all 
four edges of the paper, shows. 
Arthur Dove was then as poetical 
but more obscure, yet better as a 
colorist. Nordfeldt was quite abstract, 
and one feels, looking at their con- 
temporary statuses, that these paint- 
decided abstraction was not a 
phase to dwell in too long. They 
were right. 


ers 


ern Negro subjects by James Cooper, 
Blanche McVeigh, Polly Hill; in 
Morris Hobbs’ Mardi Gras; in Mid- 
Western landscapes by Francis 
Chapin (a Fourth Prize) and Eu- 
genie Glaman; in Western scenes by 
William Givler, Doel Reed, Howard 
Cook, Paul Landacre, Eugene King- 
man; in Gene Kloss’ commendable 
drypoints of colorful Indian ceremo- 
nies taking place somewhere out in 
the arid West. 

In the six print galleries it is not 
the true printmakers who throw the 
most weight about. One feels keen- 
ly the presence of those who are 
above all painters: Albright (as if his 
medal-winning oil weren’t enough 
for one exhibition! ), Gorsline, Doris 
Lee, Stuart Davis, Lawrence Beall 
Smith, Philip Evergood, and many 
others —— some represented by two 
prints apiece—who are also included 
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LEONARD PYTLAK of New York City won Third Prize for his silk 


screen “Night Skaters,” in print medium with the quality of gouache. 


by one or more items in the paint 
ing galleries. For their representa 
tion with the printers, it can be 
argued that they form a large block 
of the day’s activities in this direc 
tion. But surely they need not be 


so fully exhibited. 164 artists are 
shown by more than one print 
Fine. But would not a single selec 
tion have been adequate in view of 
the fact that well over 5,000 print 
entries were rejected? 


ART EDUCATION in America 


A full listing of art schools includ- 
ing information about general and 
war courses, teachers, tuition fees, 
will appear in the January 15 issue.) 
CLEVELAND, O.: Fitting its pro 
gram to the War, the Cleveland 
School or Art offers reorganized ac- 
celerated and part-time courses to 
its February freshmen. Arrangements 
have been made with local colleges 
for combined academic and art train- 
ing. General students can work war 
ut courses in with their regular 
studies. In addition to these, and to 
the evening professional camouflage 
courses already in progress, a gen- 
eral evening camouflage course is 
offered starting February 15 to those 
expecting to enter the armed services 
and a day camouflage course deals 
with protective concealment of in- 
dustrial installation. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: News from 
the John Herron Art School includes 
double honors won by painting in- 
structor Charles West, a prize at 
the Wilmington Society of Fine 
Arts’ annual and an honorable men- 
tion at the Chicago Art Institute. 
Former student Dick Weingert is 
staff artist for the London published 
\.E.F. paper, The Stars and Stripes. 


NEW YORK CITY: Fritz Glarner 
has been appointed to the faculty 
of the Master Institute of United 
Arts at the Riverside Museum. He 
is conducting an introductory course 
dealing with concepts of modern 


JANUARY 


1-14, 1943 


painting. 


NEW YORK CITY: Free of charge, 
the faculty of the New School of 
Social Research offers, early in Feb- 
ruary, a sixteen week codperative 
course to survey the function of the 
various arts in wartime. Entitled 
“Plastic Arts and the War” it will 
be both theoretical and practical, 
comprising two lectures each by 
Camilo Egas, Berenice Abbott, 
Alexey Brodovitch, Stuart Davis, 
José de Creeft, Stanley W. Hayter, 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Paul Zucker, and 
guest lecturers. Another war course 
at this school will be a fifteen week 
Tuesday evening session, starting 
February 2, in which Dr. Josef 
Frank, Viennese architect, will dis- 
cuss fundamental problems of the 
artist in the post-War era. Dr. Frank 
believes that the War will create 
new art forms in human society and 
that many of the present trends will 
disappear. These special features of 
the New School’s program are in 
addition to its regular workshop 
courses. 


NEW YORK CITY: Supervised by 
practical engineers at present actively 
engaged in airplane production, the 
Parsons School of Design offers a 
basic introductory course in mechan- 
ical drawing and perspective and 
more advanced courses in mechanical 
drafting fundamentally necessary in 
all machine industries. Production 
illustration, a new but expanding 





Extraordinary and rare life-size Persian painting 
by Fath Ali Shah 


One of the seven paintings of the Persia of Fath Ali 
Shah (Circa 1797-1834) now on view and available for sale 
at Valentine Gallery, 55 East 57th Street, New York. 
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field open chiefly in airplane plants, 
will also be taught. While positions 
are not guaranteed by the School, 
persons with such training are great 


ly in demand. Details of the courses 


can be obtained upon request from 
the School 


will commence early in January 


\ new group of classes 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. At the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, magazine and book illustrator 
Edward Shenton, has been appointed 
to replace George Harding as head 
of the Academy's department of il 
lustration. Mr. Harding, an artist of 
World War I, has been granted a 
leave of absence to accept a Cap 
taincy in the U. S. Marine Corps. 
His roving mission is to cover all 
Marine activities. Shenton, one-time 
Academy Cresson traveling scholar 
ship winner, is known for his 
work in the leading weeklies as 
well as his illustrations for Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings’ best selling The 
Yearling. 


The Paintings 


Continued from page 13 


Among the prizewinners, Bohrod 
and Breinin actually seem to shout 
their prowess on paper rather than 
canvas, for their watercolors are not 
only far superior to their prizewin 
ning oils, they are among the very 
best pictures in the exhibition. Dean 
Fausett, David Fredenthal, Douglas 
Gorsline, William Gropper, Edward 
Hopper, Bruce Mitchell, Hobson 
Pittman, Millard Sheets, and Simka 
Simkhoyitch are others whose en 
tries here far surpass their oils in the 
same show—in some cases, like Pitt 
man’s and Mitchell’s, to make you 
wonder why they spend so much 
time trying to reproduce a water 
color idea in oils when they can do 
the former so well. 

It is interesting to speculate on 
the reasons for this general predilec 
tion for watercolor. I wonder wheth- 
er Americans, young fish indeed in 
the ancient world stream of art, are 
sensing that the picture of the fu 
ture should be an electric, steno- 
graphic summation instead of the 
deliberate emotion - remembered - in- 
tranquillity that has been the mov- 
ing ideal of oil painting. Or is it 
that our native talents simply run 
to the quick, to the journalistic, to 
those advantages of speed that the 
most fluid medium offers? Whatever 
the cause, I submit the effect is here 
for all to see. 

Two of the watercolors I would 
rank along with the Levine, the 
Mattson, and the Kantor, among 
the pictures I like most: John Heli- 
ker’s Hills in Winter, Cézannesque 
but personal and indigenously re 
fined; and the enchanting Monhe- 
gan Island, Maine, meticulous yet 
cool and strong, by Ernest Newman. 
Other outstanding watercolors are: 
Louis Ferstadt’s slightly blurred but 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y.: 
Adapting Swedish motifs for the 
redecoration of the basement room 
in one of the city’s schools in which 
their children’s art courses were con 
ducted, five student-teachers, art edu 
cation majors at Skidmore College, 
have applied their training in cre- 
ative design. The results have been 
excellent, the reactions of the young- 
sters to their new art room highly 
gratifying. 


UTICA, N. Y.: Following the suc- 
cessful pattern of last year, the 
Munson-Williams-Proctor _ Institute 
School of Art will conduct a series 
of studio demonstrations open to the 
public. Painter William Palmer, 
sculptor Richard Davis and graphic 
artist Oscar Weissbuch participate 
in the program. Another activity at 
the school is the series of lectures 
planned in conjunction with exhibi- 
tions. First was in November, when 
Carl Zigrosser, Curator of Prints at 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
spoke on American prints. 


enormously amusing Acrobats; Erle 
Loran’s Henry Kaiser's Miracle Ship- 
yard, sweeping in space and strongly 
constructed, perhaps too strongly, in 
the best California style; John 
Socha’s Fog Over the City, sensitive 
in its special outlook on atmosphere 
and color but a little too heavily 
laden for being on paper; the utterly 
delightful Dong Kingman New York 
After a Storm, reflecting the in- 
genuity and restraint of this gifted 
Chinese-American; the finest Ameri- 
can wash drawing in many a day, 
Park—Puebla by Van Day ‘Truex; 
Kameron Kent’s Wet Winds Over 
Kansas; A. Adeh’s Farmhouse; Floyd 
Brewer's February Hills. 

Though it is true the exhibition’s 
cannot be 
made to add up to definite conclu- 
sions, a few random factors offer the 


various denominators 


best approach to a summing-up. The 
first is the vast shift away from the 
social commentary, which, in con- 
tradistinction to the group shows of 
a few years ago, is in the infinitesmal 
minority here. The second is the 
constant tendency toward photo- 
graphic realism on the part of Sur- 
realists, Realists, and New-Objectiv- 
ists, based probably on a renascent 
influence of the camera, this time 
due to color photography instead 
of the fuzzy monochromes that in- 
fluenced Corot and Carriére. The 
third is a corollary of the second: an 
irresistible urge to be clever at the 
expense of art. 

Yet, after all, has one a right to 
take away any general impression? 
This exhibition at best is a cross- 
section. A cross-section is an aver- 
age, and an average a compromise. 
Artists marching to victory must do 
more than compromise, for toward 
victory only the excellent matters. 
For 1943, then, a new motto based 
on the Metropolitan’s exhibition: 
American artists for excellence. 
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COMING AUCTIONS 


Schnittjer Stock Sale: 
Paintings, Furniture 
pomliges eo of nineteenth cen 

tury and earlier schools, furni 
ture and decorative objects, property 
of S. Schnittjer & Son, and sold 
by order of Frank G. Schnittjer, Jr., 
New York, will be dispersed at pub 
lic auction sale at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, the paintings on Thurs 
day evening, January 14, 
other property on Friday 


and the 
and Sat 
January 15 and 
16. The sale, which is part one of 
the liquidation of the entire stock 


urday afternoons, 





Thomas Gains 
Portrait of Rembrandt's 
Father by Gerard Dou; Portrait of 
a Gentleman by Reynolds; and 
works by Bol, Lely, and Cosway. 
Also of interest are The Mirror 
Legend by ‘Titian; Madonna and 
Child with SS. Michael and Blaise 
by Neri di Bicci; Virgin and Child 


was once owned by 


borough; 


with Saints, and Fifteen Scenes 
from the Passion, a work of the 
early sixteenth century Antwerp 


school; and Four Saints by Niccolo 


da Pietro. 
Highlights among the French 
furniture in the sale are an im 


BY REMBRANDT?’S pupil Gerard Dou, “Portrait of Rembrandt’s 


Father.” 


of this well-known dealer, will be 
preceded by exhibition from Satur- 
day, January 9, each weekday g to 
5:30. 
Conspicuous 
teenth 


among the nine- 
century paintings are im- 
portant examples of the 
school including The 
(L’'Homme a la Corde), 
work by Daumier which shows a 
man descending a rope outside a 
wall; Souvenir des Bords de la Seine, 
a twilit landscape by Corot; La 
Belle Journée, a river scene with 
washerwomen, by Léon Augustin 
L’Hermitte; a nude by Bounesee 1U; 


French 
Escape 


and canvases by Meissonier, Ziem, 


and Vibert. Notable portraits by 
old masters are Edward Sutton, oth 
Lord Dudley by Van Dyck, which 


JANUARY 


1-14, 1943 


a dramatic 


In the Schnittjer sale at Parke-Bernet. 


portant acajou and kingwood salon 
bookcase handsomely mounted in 
bronze doré featuring numerous al- 
legorical figures; a pair of Louis XV 
carved and gilded fauteuils covered 
in needlepoint which were made 
by the eighteenth century Paris 
maker Louis Delanois; a Louis XVI 
inlaid tulipwood bureau a cylindre; 
a richly decorated marquetry com- 
mode of the same period; and a 
carved and polychromed oak cabi 
net inscribed with the date 1556. 
English furniture of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century in 
cludes Chippendale profusely carved 
mirrors and tripod tables; and seven 
Regency inlaid mahogany dining 
chairs paneled with satinwood. 


Outstanding tapestries are an 
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XIX and XX Century 
French Paintings 
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16 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Paintings by 


BONNARD 


and 


VUILLARD 


January 5- January 30 
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Art Prices Current 


The Comparative Index of International Art Auction Prices, 


Published Annually since 1907. 


Vol. XX (September 1941 — July 1942) Now Ready 


INCLUDES: Pictures, Prints, Drawings, Miniatures, Old Silver, 
Furniture, Glass, Ceramics, Bronzes, Carvings, Objets d’Art & 
Vertu, Antiquities, Tapestry, Armour, etc. 


Price £4.4s. 


FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS: 


THE ART TRADE PRESS LTD., 1 DORSET BLDGS. 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E. C. 4, ENGLAND 
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ART SCHOOLS 


CAREER 


Start Now. Learn Oil Painting at Home by 
. New Easy Stuart System 


e Previous art training 
or talent NOT necessary. 
This Stuart System is 
radically new and simple 
It will REALLY TEACH 
PORTRAIT PAINTING. Cost is unusually 
low. Write for free booklet Now! 
STUART STUDIOS, Room 713 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis, Indiana 


The ART INSTITUTE 


64th year. Profession- ( “A Ni icayo 








al school offering de- 
oree and a 
courses in Fine and 
Industrial Arts, as 
well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 
aseredited. Timely DEFENSE COURSES in Me- 
chanical Drawing, Drafting, industrial Design. 
Winter term. CATALOG. 

Box 69, Michigan Av. at Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 





ROSA BONHEUR: “Roebuck,” among the paintings to be sold by 


Kende Galleries at the Jay Gould mansion, 


WILLIAM FISHER 


Classes in Drawing and Painting 
Still Life — Figure — Portrait — Landscape 


early eighteenth century Brussels her order, will be sold at unre 
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8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8 St., N. Y. C. - GR 5-7159 





School of Design for Women 
Oldest school of art applied 
te industry. Design, ilustra- 


INSTITUTE fas iceman 


fashion arts, advertising. 

Teacher training, 8.F.A. 

degree. Stagecraft and pup- 

RT petry, Jewelry, pettery. D 

BOSTON MUSEU 

MUSEUM SCHOOL 

Drawing, painting, sculpture (wood and stone), 

mural, jewelry, silversmithing, commercial art, 


evening, Saturday. Resi- 

dences. 96th yr. Catalog. 
etching, lithography, anatomy and perspective. 
Diploma courses. Scholarships. 


1352 North Broad Street, 
Winter Term begins 


Philadephia, Pa. 
IUustrated Catalog 
229 Tur Fenway 





January 4th 


Rvssevyi T. Suita, Head 
BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











ART SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS: 


Reacu your prospec- 
tive pupils by advertising 
to the vast group of 
wealthy and cultured 
young Americans (and 
their parents) who read 
America’s foremost fine 
arts magazine— 


ART news 


“ALL THE NEWS & REVIEWS OF ART” 


NOTE 


An interesting brochure “The 
Unique Art Magazine” has 
been prepared for Art Schools. 
It will be sent without obliga- 


tion, upon request to: 


The ART FOUNDATION 


A RON-PROFIT MEMBERSHIP CORPORATION 


136 E. 57 St., New York 








weaving The Banquet to the Infant 
Telemachus, signed by the cele 
brated Urban Levniers; two Brus 
sels tapestries 
David Teniers, Boors Carousing and 


rhe Fish Quay; 


sels, Aubusson, 


(circa 1740) atter 


and other fine Brus 
and Mortlake ex- 
amples 

American and European bronzes 
include Cheyenne and The Rattle 
snake in the Path, typical works of 
Frederic Remington; The Tin Hat, 
with a British soldier for its sub 
ject, by Jacob Epstein; Lion Crush- 
ing a Python by Antoine-Louis 
Barye; a bronze inkstand with cover 
surmounted by a figure of Wisdom 
Venetian 
Alessandro Vittoria; and works by 
Frederick MacMonnies, Isidor Jules 
Bonheur, Jo Davidson, Pigalle, and 
Mario J. Korbel. 


A large group of decorative ob 


by the sixteenth century 


jects includes European carved ivor 
ies, notably St. Michael by a fol 
lower of Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini; 
ship models, Vieux Paris, Capo di 
Monte, and other decorative porce- 
lains; clocks; Chinese and Japanese 
art objects, and table silver including 
a few Georgian and Mexican pieces. 


Paintings: Hirsch 
and Merrick 

AINTINGS from various schools 

including works by Hoppner, 
Bonheur, Bouguereau, Breydel, 
Cazin, Constable, Constant, Coy- 
pel, Herring, Lawrence, Michel, 
Schryer, Van Hemessen, Van Der 
Meulen, De Wael, Blakelock, 
Homer, Inness, E. Johnson, Reming- 
ton, and Walker, and property from 
the collection of the late Leon 
Hirsch, sold by the order of his 
heirs, and property of Mrs. Fred- 
eric J. Merrick, Pittsburgh, sold by 





stricted public sale at the Jay Gould 
mansion, Thursday evening, January 
7, by the Kende Gimbel 
Exhibition is from Jan 


Galleries, 
Brothers. 
uary 2. 
Ihe American School includes 
three watercolors entitled Sign 
Language, Hussar of Russian Guard 
Corps and The Cossack by Fred 
eric Remington and two bronzes 
The Scalp and An Indian Head also 
by Remington. 


Eastman 


There are several 


works by Johnson, out 
standing of which are an interior 
ind an important painting Sugar 
ing Off which is an unfinished study 
from which some of his most fa 
mous paintings were derived. Also 
in the sale is a painting of the site 
of Vassar College by George Inness 
which is one of his early works; two 
watercolors by Winslow Homer, one 
entitled Enjoying the Breeze, the 
other The Artist and a Friend 
Camping in the Adirondacks. 

Noteworthy in the English school 
are a watercolor and two oils by 
John Constable, R.A. The water 
color is of Carisbrooke Castle, fully 
signed and dated 1830. An impor 
tant work by John Frederick Her- 
ring, Sr. shows the interior of a barn 
with livestock and produce. Others 
of the English school include a 
portrait of a young man by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., and a 
Hoppner portrait of Miss Eliza 
beth Moore, lady-in-waiting to the 
Duchess of York. 

Of more general interest are a 
watercolor sketch of Venice by 
Francesco Guardi; two fine small 
paintings by Rosa Bonheur, one a 
deer resting, the other a roebuck, 
and both from the Rosa Bonheur 
sale in 1900; a landscape by Georges 
Michel; and an important painting 
by Bouguereau entitled Mother’s 
Treasure, executed in 1879. 
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ART NEWS 








WHEN & WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


ALBANY, N. Y., Albany Inst. of History & 


Art. Feb. 3-28. 3rd American Drawing An- 
nual, Open to artists in U. S. & Canada. 
All drawing mediums. Jury. No prizes. Works 
due Jan. 23. Albany Inst. of Hist. & Art, 
125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Albany Inst. of History & 
Art. Apr. 28-May 30. Artists of Upper Hud- 
son 8th Annual. Open to artists residing 
within 100 mis. of Albany. Mediums: oil, 
watercolor & seulp. Jury. Purchase prize. 
Entry cards & works due Apr. 18. J. D. Hatch, 
Jr.. 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


ATHENS, 0O., 
Ohio Valley 
to artists resident in 0., W. Va., 
ind., & Ky. Mediums: oil & watercolor. 
Prizes: $100 in war bonds. Entry cards due 
Mar. 7. Dean Earl C. Seigfred, Coll. of 

, Athens, O. 


Ohio University. Apr. 1-21. 
Oil & Watercolor om. — 
~~ *¢ 


ATLANTA, GA., High Museum of Art. Feb. 
1-15. Three County Show. Open to resi- 
dent artists of Fulton, DeKalb & Cobb 
Counties, Ga. All mediums. Jury. Prizes. 
Works due Jan. 26. L. P. Skidmore, Direc- 
tor, 1262 Peachtree St. N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


AUSTIN, TEX., Ney Museum. March. Texas 
Fine Arts Ass'n. ist International. Open to 
all artists. Mediums: prints & drawings. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due Feb. 15. Loma Wilson, 
Sec'y., Ney Museum, Austin, Tex. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Museum of Art. Mar. 12- 


Aor. it. Maryland Artists (tith Annual. 
Open to artists born or residing in Md. All 
mediums. jury. Entry cards works due 


Feb. 24. Baltimore Museum of Art, Balti- 
more, Md. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Brooklyn Museum. Jan. 
22-Feb. 7. Brooklyn Society of Artists 27th 
Annual. Open to artists resident or teaching 
in Bktyn. All mediums. Jury. Prizes: $260 
in war bonds. Works due Jan. 7-8. John Baur, 
Bklyn. Mus., Eastern Pkwy., Bklyn., N. Y. 


BUFFALO, WN. Y., Albright Art Gallery. 
Spring, 1943. Artists of Western New York 
9th Annual. Open to artists of Western N. Y. 
All mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Albright 
Art Gall., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Mint Museum of Art. 
May i-jJune 12. Middle Atiantie Exhibition. 
Open to artists resident or born in Atlantic 
states from Md. to Ga. All mediums. Jury. 
Cash prizes. Mint Museum of Art, Eastover, 
Charlottte, N. C 


CHICAGO, ILL., Art Institute of Chicago. 
Mar. {1-Apr. 25. Artists of Chicago & Vicin- 
ity 47th Annual. Open to artists residing in 
Chicago or within 100 mile radius. Mediums: 
oil & seulp. Jury. $1950 In prizes. Entry 
cards due Jan. 18; works Feb. 2. Frederick 
Sweet, Ass’t. Curator Ptg. & Sculp., Art 
Inst. of Chicago, II. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Art Institute of Chicago. May 
13-Aug. 22. 22nd International Watercolor 
Exhibition. Open to all artists. Mediums: 
watercolor, pastel, drawing & monotype. J ° 
$1100 in prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 23: 
works Apr. 8. Art 
Chicago, II. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Mandel Brothers. Jan. 30- 
Feb. 20. Swedish-American Art Association 
Exhibit. Open to living Swedish-American 
artists & artists of Swedish descent. Me- 
diums: oil, watercolor, graphic arts & seulp. 
$! fee. Jury. Purchase prize. Entry cards due 


Institute of Chicago, 


Jan. 16; works Jan. 26. Mae S. Larsen, 
pale 4437 N. Francisco Ave., Chi- 
0, ‘ 


DECATUR, ILL., Decatur Art Inst. Feb. 21- 
Mar. 14. ist Annual of Central Illinois Ar- 
tists. Open to artists of central Ill. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor, prints & drawings. Jury. $150 
in prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 22: works 


Feb. 5. Reginald Neal, Decatur Art Inst., 
Decatur, III. 


FLINT, MICH., Inst. of Arts. Mar. 12-Apr. 
it. Flint Artists Show. Open to Flint artists. 
All mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards 


due Mar. 5. Flint Inst. of Arts, 215 W. First 
St., Flint, Mich. ‘ 


GLOUCESTER, MASS., North Shore Arts 
Ass'n. Galleries. June 27-Sept. 12. 2ist Ex- 
hibition. Open to all artists. Mediums: oil, 
watercolor, etching, sculp. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards & works due June (1. Mrs. L. Edmund 
Klotz, See’y., Ledge Rd., Gloucester, Mass. 


HARTFORD, CONN., Avery Memorial. Febru- 
ary. Hartford Society of Women Painters 
Annual. Open to women artists living within 
25 miles of Hartford. All mediums. $2 fee 
for non-members. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry 
cards & works due Jan. 23. Muriel Alvord, 
Sec'y., 1033 Prospect Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


JACKSON, MISS., Municipal Art Gallery. 
Feb. 1-28. Annual Exhibition of Oils. Open 
to American artists. Medium: oil. $1 fee tor 
non-members. Jury. Prize. Entry cards & 
works due Jan. 20. Mrs. John Kirk, Sec’y., 
927 N. Jefferson St., Jackson, Miss. 


JACKSON, MISS., Municipal Art Gallery. 
April. 2nd National Watercolor Annual. Open 
to all American artists. Mediums: watercolor, 
gouache, tempera & drawings. Jury. Prize. 


Entry cards & works due Mar. 20. Mrs. John 
Kirk, Sec’y., 927 N. Jefferson St., Jackson, 
Miss. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., County Museum. Mar. 
14-Apr. 30. Artists of Los Angeles & Vicinity 
4th Annual. Open to artists resident in Los 
Angeles or within 100 mi. radius. Mediums: 
oil, seulp. & crafts. Jury. Entry cards due 
Mar. |; works Mar. 2. Louise Ballard, Los 
Angeles Cty. Mus., Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOWELL, MASS., Whistler's Birthplace. Year- 
Round Exhibition. Open to professional ar- 
tists. All mediums. Fee: $1.50 per picture. 
Jury. Single pictures received any time. John 
G. Wolcott, Vice Pres., Whistler House, 236 
Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


MADISON, WIS., Madison Public Library. 
Feb. 7-27. Madison Artists Exhibition. 
Open to artists of Madison & vicinity. All 


mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entries due 
Feb. 5. Eleanor Mathews, Pres., Madison 
Art Ass’n, Public Lib., Madison, Wis. 


MADISON, WIS., Wisconsin Memorial Union. 
Jan. 25-28. Rural Art Annual. Open to rural 
artists living in Wis. All mediums. No jury. 
No prizes. Entry cards & works due Jan. 24. 
John R. Barton, Coll. of Agriculture, Univ. of 
Wis., Madison, Wis. 


MUSKEGON, MICH., Hackley Art Gallery. 
Feb. 1-27. Muskegon Artists Annual. Open to 
adults within radius of gallery's influence. 
All mediums. No jury. No prizes. Entry cards 
& works due Jan. 30. Hackley Art Gallery, 
Muskegon, Mich. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Arts & Crafts Club. 
Feb. 26-Mar. 26. Annual Membership Com- 
petition. Open to members (dues $5). All 
mediums. Jury. $250 prize. Entry cards & 
Works due Feb. 23. Arts & Crafts Club, 712 
Royal St., New Orleans, La. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Academy of Allied Arts. 
Aopr.8-May 8. {2th Annual Spring Salon. 
Open to all artists. Mediums: oil water - 
color. Fee according to size. No jury. No 
prizes. Entry cards & works due Mar. 27. 
Valentine Nadon, Director, 349 W. 86th St., 
New York. N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Academy of Allied Arts. 
Feb. 4-Mar. |. February Group Exhibition. 
Open to all artists. Mediums: oil & water- 
color. Entry cards due Jan. 23. Leo Nadon, 
Director, 349 W. 86th St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., American Fine Arts 


Galleries. Apr. 5-24. National Association 
of Women Artists 5ist Annual. Open to 
members. Mediums: oil, watercolor, black 


& white & sculp. Fee: $1 per exhibit. Jury. 
$1500 in prizes. Works due Mar. 29. Miss 
Josephine Droege, Nat’! Ass’n. Women Ar- 
tists, 42 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Grand Central Galleries, 
Hotel Gotham. Feb. 2-13. American Society 
Miniature Painters Annual. Open to minia- 
ture painters. $1 fee per entry. Jury. $100 
prize & medal. Entry cards & works due 
Jan. 21. Cornelia Hildebrandt, See’y., 306 
E. Sist St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, WN. Y., National Academy of 
Design. Mar. 24-Apr. 14. American Water- 
color Society 76th Annual. Open to all artists. 
Mediums: watercolor & pastel. Fee for non- 
members 50¢ per picture. Jury. Cash prizes 
& medal. Works due Mar. {5 (at 3 E. 89th 
St.) Exhibition Sec’y., Nat'l. Acad. of 
Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., National Academy of De- 
sign. Feb. 17-Mar. 9. National Academy of 
Design 117th Annual. Open to all artists. 
Mediums: painting & sculpture. Jury. Prizes. 
Works due Jan. 29. National Academy of 
Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


OAKLAND, CAL., Oakland Art Gallery. 
Feb. 28-Mar. 28. Annual of Oil Paintings. 
Open to all artists. Medium: oil. Jury. $100 
cash prize & medals. Entry cards & works 
due Feb. 17. Oakland Art Gall., Municipal 
Auditorium, Oakland, Cal. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Fine Arts Center. 
Apr. 10-May 15. 5th Annual Regional Show. 
Open to artists & former residents of W. Va., 
Ohio, Va. & Pa. Mediums: oil & watercolor. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 28; works 
Apr. |. Parkersburg Fine Arts Center, 317 
9th St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Plastic Club. Jan. 12- 
26. Watercolor Annual. Open to members. 
Mediums: watercolor & pastel. Jury. ay 
cards & works due Jan. 6. Mrs. Josep 
oone,, Chairman, 247 S. Camac, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Plastic Club. Mar. 
10-30. Oil Annual. Open to members. Me- 
diums: oil & sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
ecards due Mar. 4 works. Mrs. Joseph Ewing, 
Chairman, 247 S. Camac, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Print Club. Jan. 22- 
Feb. 12. 15th American Lithography Annual. 
Open to all Amer. lithographers. Medium: 
lithography (done in 1942). Jury. $75 prize. 
Entry cards due Jan. 8; works Jan. 15. Print 
Club, 1614 Latimer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Carnegie Galleries. Feb. 
it-Mar. ti. Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 
33rd Annual. Open to members. All mediums. 
Jury. $2000 in prizes. Entry cards due Jan. II; 
works Jan. 20. Earl Crawford, Sec'y., 222 
Craft Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PORTLAND, ME., Sweat Memorial Art Mu- 
seum. Feb. 28-Mar. 28. 60th Annual. Open to 
living American artists. Mediums: oil, water- 
color & pastel. Jury. Entry cards due Feb. 6; 
works Feb. 13. Bernice Breck, Seog. Sweat 
Memorial Art Museum, (1! High St., Port- 
land, Me. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |., Providence Art Club. 
Mar. 2-14. Providence Watercolor Club. 47th 
Annual. Open to members. Mediums: water- 
color, pastel & print. Jury. Entries due Feb. 
20. Henry J. Peck, Pres., 673 Main St., 
Warren, R. I. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Burpee Art Gallery. Apr. 
5-30. Rockford & Vicinity Artists 19th An- 
nual. Open to artists residing in Rockford or 
within i100 mile radius. All mediums. $2 
entry fee & membership in Rockford Art 
Ass'n. Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. Rock- 
ford Art Ass’n, 737 N. Main St., Rockford, 
i. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art. Mar. 7-Apr. 4. Print & Draw- 
ing Annual. Open to all American artists. 
Mediums: prints & drawings. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards due Feb. 5; works Feb. (1. 
See Francisco Mus. of Art, San Francisco, 
al. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Museum of Art. May 
4-June |. Annual of Watercolors & Pastels. 
Open to artists residing in U.S. Mediums: 
watercolor, gouache, tempera, pastel. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 8; works Apr. (!. 
Mrs. Evelyn Eck, Registrar, San Francisco 
Mus. of Art, San Francisco, Cal. 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL., Civie Auditorium. Jan. 
31-Feb. 15. 14th State Wide Annual. Open 
te artists living or working in Cal. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor & pastel. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
ecards due Jan. 22; works Jan. 23. Santa Cruz 
Art League, 99°B’’ Pilkington Ave., Santa 
Cruz, Cal. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Seattle Art Museum. Apr. 
14-May 9. Northwest Printmakers {5th An- 
nual international. Open to all artists. All 
print mediums. $1 fee. Jury. Purchase prizes. 
Entry cards due Mar. 29; works Apr. |. Wm. 
& Gamste, Sec’y., 1514 Palm Ave., Seattle, 

ash. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Museum of Fine Arts. 
Feb. 7-28. Springfield Art League Annual. 
Open to members (membership fee $3). All 
mediums, Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due 
Jan. 26; works Jan. 28. Helen Knox, See’y., 
129 Sumner Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., Springfield Art Mu- 
seum. Apr. 1-30. 13th Annual. Open to resi- 
dents of Mo. & neighboring states. All me- 
diums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due 
Mar. 20; works Mar. 24. Deborah Weisel, 
Seec’y., Kingsbarde Apts., Springfield, Mo. 


SYRACUSE, IND., Wawasee Art Gallery. Jan.- 
Dec. Wawasee Art Gallery Juried Salon. Open 
to all artists. Mediums: oil, watercolor, pastel, 
etching. $5 fee. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards 
due Feb. 1; works Feb. 15. F. E. Marsh, 
Director, Wawasee Art Gal'., Syracuse, Ind. 


TACOMA, WASH., College of Puget Sound. 
Apr. 4-May 2. Artists of Southwest Washing- 
ton 4th Annual. Open to artists of S. W. 
Wash. Mediums: oil, watercolor & seulp. No 
jury. No prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 1; 
ae Apr. 6. Coll. of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 

ash. 


TOLEDO, O., Toledo Museum of Art. May 2-30. 
Toledo Artists 25th Annual. Open to residents. 
former residents, & those living within 15 mis. 
of Toledo. Mediums: arts & crafts. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards & works due Apr. 22. 
J. Arthur MacLean, Curator, Toledo Mus. of 
Art, Toledo, 0. 


UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor In- 
stitute. Jan. 31-Mar. 2. Artists of Utica & 
Central N. Y. 6th Annual. Open to artists 
living within 100 miles of Utiea. All mediums. 
No jury. Entry cards & works due Jan. 18. A, 
J. Derbyshire. Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst., 
318 Genese St., Utiea, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON. D. C., Corcoran Gallery. Jan. 
23-Feb. 14. Society of Washington Artists 
52nd Annual. Open to members, & te artists 
of District of Columbia. Md. & Va. Mediums: 
oil & sculpture. $1 fee for non-members. 
Jury. Prizes. Garnet Jex, Sec’y., 6010—20th 
St., N. Arlington, Va. 


WASHINSTON. D. C.. Corcoran Gallery. Jan. 
23-Feb. 14. Washington Society of Miniature 
Painters, Seulptors & Gravers Annual. Open 
to American artists or artists living in U.S. 
All mediums. $1 fee. Jury. No prizes. Entry 
eards due Jan. 15; works Jan. 16. Mary 
Elizabeth King, 1518—28th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


WORCESTER. MASS., Worcester Art Mu- 
seum. May & June. Worcester County Artists. 
Open to artists resident or born in Worcester 
Cty. Mediums: oil, watercolor & seulp. Jury. 
Entry cards due Apr. 17; works Apr. 21. 
Woreester Art Mus., Worcester, Mass. 


COMPETITIONS & SCHOLARSHIPS 


DRAWING CONTEST: War bonds & stamps 
will be awarded for best pen & ink drawings 
illustrating some phase of America’s Drive to 

ictory. Open to professional artists & to stu- 
dents under 21 (who will also be considered 
for art scholarships). Closing date Apr. |. 


Louis Meli ‘et 
Chieage _ Co., 362 W. Chicago Ave., 


MURAL COMPETITION: $4500 award for 
mural design in oil medium for Springfield, 


JANUARY 


1-14, 1943 





Mass., Museum of Fine Arts Library. Open 
to artists resident in Canada, Mexico & U. S. 
Closing date May 24, 1943. For further in- 
formation, write Frederick B. Robinson, Di- 
rector, Mus. of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS: Cash prizes & 42 
scholarships for | year’s tuition at well-known 
art schools. Open to students in 7th-i2th 
grades in Canada, U. S. & possessions. All 
mediums, Exhibits in 19 cities, prior to 





choosing of winners at Carnegie Inst., Pitts- 
burgh, in May. Scholastic Awards, 220 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


SOAP SCULPTURE: $1120 in cash prizes for 
sculptures in Ivory soap. Advanced amateur, 
senior, junior & group classifications. Com- 
petition closes May 15, 1943. National Soap 
Seulpture Committee, 80 E. {fith St., New 
York, N. Y. 



















































“A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE” 


HAYES 


STORAGE, PACKING 
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Collecting and Packing Arts 
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MUSEUMS & EXHIBITIONS 


GALLERIES AVAILABLE 
FOR EXHIBITIONS AND PREVIEWS 


Inquiries will receive prompt attention 


905-7 EAST 61 STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: REgent 4-1330 


The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 


Makers of Fine Frames 


65 West 56th Street 
New York City 
COlumbus 5-5094 


MODERN FRAMES OF 
DISTINCTION 


FINE ANTIQUE 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Send for Catalogue 





GETLAR Wirescoior 
“s SMITH 
MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, DIRECTOR 
605 MADISON AVE. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N. Y. 





ALBERT DUVEEN 


XVilith and XIXth Century 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


19 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 











WANTED 
FINE PAINTINGS 


We are interested in purchasing fine paint- 
ings of the XVth to the XIXth centuries, by 
leading artists. Only paintings in fine con- 
dition will be considered. Send photo- 
graphs. 


Address BOX 24 Art News 
136 East 57th Street, New York 


ART NEWS 


and other fine publications, 
books, catalogues, brochures, etc. 


Western Newspaper Union 


304-20 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 








FOR VICTORY 
BUY 


UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS 
AND STAMPS 











a WAR SATIRES 


ARTHUR SZYK 


Jan. 


6th— 30th 


ANDRE 
SELIGMANN, ix. 


15 EAST 57 ST. 


\Formerly 128 Fbg. St. Honore, Paris 





Jodeci America’s 





first All-American Art Gal- 
lery .. . devoted since 1892 
solely to the work of na- 
tive artists of note and 
promise. A unique service 
to collectors, whose in- 


quiries are invited. 






MACBETH GALLERY 
Il E. 57th St... New York 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


HANANIAH 


HARARI 


Until Jan. 16 


PINACOTHECA - 20 west ss_ 





th STREET GALLERIES 


60 22 East 60th St., N. Y. C. 


Celine Baekeland Ethel C. Barry 

Mary K. Karasick Michael Matera 

Caroline Clark Marshall 
Bonnie Walson 


January 4th through 16th 


12 WATERCOLORS BY 


John Singer Sargent 


Jan. 9th - 31st 


KLEEMANN 


ae East 57th St., N. Y.—— 








EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS ON 
THE PSYCHOSES OF WAR 


by John Franklin Hawkins 
January 5 through January 23 


WAKEFIELD GALLERY 
64 EAST 55th STREET, N. Y. 


KROLL 
ETNIER 


BRUCE 
LAUFMAN 


STERNE 
SPEIGHT 


PITTMAN DeGROOT L. BLANCH 


FARNSWORTH WHORF and others 


MILCH GALLERIES 


108 West 57 St., N.Y. 


































EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


EXHIBITIONS ARE OF PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


ALBANY, N. Y., Inst. of Art: 
6-31. 

ALSUQUERQUE, WN. M., 
Faculty Exhib., to Jan. 22 

APPLEIUN, WIS Lawrence 
Heuser, Jan. 4-22. 

ATHENS, O., Ohio Univ.: Ohie College Annual, 
to Jan. 3i. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Museum: Sculptors’ Draw- 


Van Gogh, Jan. 
N. M.; 
Friedl 


Univ. of 


Coll.: 


ings; Isiamie Art; Art of Armed Forces, to 
Jan. 31. 

Walters Gall.: Cameos & Intaglios, to Feb. 15. 

BINGHAMTON, WN. Y., Mus. of F. A.: Albers, 
to Jan. 31. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Art Ass'n.: Jerry 
Farnsworth, Jan. 10-27. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND., Indiana Univ.: Picas- 
so, to Jan. 22. 

BOSTON, MASS., Inst. Mod. Art: The Ameri- 
can Negro, Jan. 4-30. 

Mus. of tr. A.: Uhrisumas Exhib., to Jan. 10. 

Public Lib.: French Etehers of i9th Century, 
to Jan. 31. 

Vose Gall.: Kosa, Jan. 4-23. 
BOZEMAN, MONT., Mont. State Coll.: Par- 
sons School Student Exhib., toe Jan. 31. 
CAMBKIUVGE, MASS., Fogg Mus.: Marines; 
Dane Chinese Collec., to Jan. 9. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., Mint Mus.: No. Car. 
Ceramics, to Jan. 31. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., Univ. of Va.: 
Flower Prints, Jan. 5-28. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst.: Charles Smith, 
abstractions, to Feb. 15. 

Mandel Bros.: Myra Wiggins; Porter Cty. 
(ind.) Art Ass'n., to Jan. 23. 

Se. Side Comm. Center: Graphic Arts; Con- 


temp. Artists, to Jan. 31. 

CINCINNATI, 0O., Art Mus.: 20th Century 
Sculp., to Jan. 10. Ohio Print Makers; War- 
rington Print Collec., Jan. 4-30. Thorne Eur. 
Miniature Rooms, Jan. 5-Mar. 2. 

CLEVELAND, 0O., Mus. of Art: Contemp. Art 


of Western ‘Hemisphere, to Jan. 10. Retrosp. 
25th Anniv. May Show, to Jan. 31. Severance 
Collec., to Mar. 14. 

COLUMBUS, 0., Gall. of F. A.: Old Masters, 
r 

COSHOCTON, Johnson-Humrickhouse Mus. : 
Nat'l. Gall. .- soe to Jan. 31. 

CULVER, IND., Military Acad.: Norman 
Rockwell, jan. 10-30. 

DAVENPORT, 1A., Municipal Gall.: Jerome 
Myers Memorial, "Jan. 10-31. 

DAYTON, O., Art Inst.: Local Artists: Pitt- 
man, to Jan. 31. 

DENVER, COL., Art Mus.: Indian Art, to 
Jan. 31. 

DETROIT, MICH., Inst. of Arts: Art of Aus- 
tralia, to Jan. 29. Mexican Contemp. Ptg., 
to Jan. 31. 

DUBUQUE, IA., Art Ass’n.: Soviet War Pos- 
ters, te Jan. 31. 

EASTHAMPTON, MASS., Williston Acad.: 


Dahli Cartoons, Jan. 5- 19. 


FITCHBURG, MASS., Art Center: Contemp. 
Portraits, to Jan. 31. 

FLINT, MICH., Inst. of Arts: Four Flint 
Artists, to Jan. 24. 

FORT WAYNE, IND., Art Mus.: Artists 
under Forty, te Jan. 24. 

GREEN BAY, WéS., Neville Mus.: Earl 
Wright, Jan. 3-27. 

GREENSBORO, N. C., Univ. of N. C. (Wom- 
an’s Coll.): Russell Green, Jan. 4-30. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD., Wash. Cty. Mus.: 
Singer Collec., to Jan. 31. 

HOUSTON, TEX., Mus. of F. A.: Latin Amer. 
Art, to Jan 12. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Herron Mus.: Modern 
Russian Ptgs., to Jan. 17. 

IOWA CITY, IA., Univ. of la.: Contemp. Oils, 


to Jan. 25. War Posters Today, Jan. 8-29. 


ITHACA, N. Y., Van Rensselaer Gall.: Mod. 
Interiors, Jan. 4-25. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Nelson Gall.: British 
Arts & S Sree; Jesus Galvan; Chinese Jades, 
to Jan 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., County Mus.: Remarque 
Collee.; Max Band; Gebhardt, sculp., to Jan. 


3I. 
Founda. Western Art: Indian Student Art, to 
9. 


Jan. 


NEW YOR 


A.C.A., 26 W.8. Burliuk, to Jan. 10 
Gregory Prestopino, Jan. 10-23 
Acad. Allied Arts, 349 W. 86 


Winter Annual, to Jan. 10 
Allison, 32 E. 57 


French & Amer. Prints & Drawings, to Jan. 23 
A. |. D., 595 Madison 
interior in Contemp. 
Amer. British, 44 W. 56 
Bombshell Group, Jan. 5-16 
An Amer. Place, 509 Madison. . Marin, to Jan. 11 
Argent, 42 W. 57....Muriel Alvord, Jan. 4-16 
ee Gottlieb, to Jan. t1 
Hans Boehler, Jan. 12-25 
Art Students League, 215 W. 57 
0 Years on 57th St., 10-31 
Assoc. Amer. 711 Fifth 
Berkman; Kleinholz, to Jan. 9 
Babcock, 38 E. 57 
19th & 20th Century Americans, to Jan; 31 
Barzansky, 800 Madison. .Xmas Show, to Jan. 15 
Bignou, 32 E. 57.... Modern French, to Jan. 9 
Elizabeth Clarke, Jan. 11-3! 
Brooklyn Mus....... Liebes Textiles, to Feb. 7 
Munch, prints, te Feb. 22 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57 


Amer. Sculp. of Our Time, Jan. 4-23 
Carstairs, 11 E. 57 
Contemp. Fr. Ptgs., Jan. 4-30 
Clay Club, 4 W. 8..Members Sculp., to Jan. 15 
Columbia Univ. Hall........ Meloy, to Jan. 16 
Contemp. Arts, 106 E. 57....Mattei, Jan. 4-22 
Downtown, 43 E. 5! 
Inter-Amer. Folk Art, to Jan. 10 
Raymond Breinin, Jan. 12-30 
12 E. 57 
9th Century French, to Jan. 15 
Eggleston, 161 W. 57 Garrett, Jan. 11-23 
Eighth St., 33 W. 8..Members Prints, to Jan. 16 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57....Wm. Ranken, to Jan. 16 
Grand Central, Hotel Gotham 
America by Americans, to Jan. 16 
Grand Central School of Art, 15 Vanderbilt 
Frank Herring, to Jan. 10 
Grolier Club, 47 E. 60..Naval Prints, to Jan. 17 
Kleemann, 38 E. 57....J. S. Sargent, Jan. 9-31 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57 
Amer. Watercolors, to Jan. 23 
730 Fifth....1915-1920, to Jan. 9 


Ptg., to Jan. 14 


Jan. 


Durand- Ruel, 


Kraushaar, 


MASSILLON, 0., Museum: Ohio Watercolor 
Soc. Annual; McKinley Centennial, to Jan. 3:. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., Wesieyan aoe As- 
soc. Amer. Artists Prints, to Jan. 
MILLS COLLEGE, CAL., Art Gail. 
Collections, Jan. 10- Feb. 19. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Inst. of Arts: Shang 
& Chou Jades, to Jan. 18. Scholastic High 
School Art Exhib., Jan. 5-Feb. 7. 
Univ. Gall.: Master Craftsmen, to Jan. 25. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J., Art Mus.: 5 Centuries of 
Art in 5 Countries; Henry Eddy, to Jan. 24. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA., Mus. of F. A.: British 


—— Area 


Children’s Exhib., to Jan. 18. Celine Baeke- 
land, Jan. 7-30. 
MUSKEGON, MICH., Hackley Gall.: Del 


Prado, seulp.; ; Rivera. drawings, to Jan. 3/1. 

NEWARK, N. J., Art Club: Chinese Art, to 
Jan. 31. 

Museum; Soldier-Artists, to Jan. 28. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., Pub. Lib.: Fred. Fay, 
Jan. 9-19. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Arts & Crafts Club: 
Indian Art No. of Mexico, to Jan. 16. 

NORFOLK, VA., Mus. of Arts: Plastic Club, 
to Jan. 11. Contemp. Va. Oils, Jan. 10-31. 

OLIVET, MICH., Olivet Coll.: Milton Horn, 
drawings, Jan. 4-18. 

PALM BEACH, FLA., Soc. of Four Arts: 
& Amer. Ptgs., to Jan. 10. 

PASADENA, CAL., Nicholson Gall.: 
Christ,” to Jan. 10. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Art Alliance: Leon 
Karp; Pian of a Ptg., to Jan. 24. Eliz. Horter, 
Jan. 7-29. British War Cartoons, Jan. 5-31. 

Pa. Acad. F. A.: Permanent Collec., to Jan. 23. 

Piastic Club: Watercolor Annual, Jan. 12-20. 

PITTSBURGH, PA., Carnegie Inst.: Internat’l. 


Eur. 


“Life of 


Watereolor Exhib., to Jan. 17. Rockwell Kent, 
te Jan. 31. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS., Berkshire Mus.: Schna- 
kenberg; Objects from Darkest Africa, to 
Jan. 31. 

PORTLAND, ME., Sweat Mus.: Alice Shaw, 
Jan. 3-30. : 
PURKTLAND, ORE., Art Mus.: Margot Austin, 

drawings, to Jan. 3}. 

PRINCEIUON, N. J., Print Club: Shokler, 
prints, to Jan. 10. 

PROVIDENCE, R. 1I., Art Club: Pasquale 


Masiello, to Jan. 10. 
ROCKFORD, ILL., Burpee Gall.: 

ists Watercolors, Jan. 4-31. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Mus.: | 

ters Prints, to Jan. 30. Americans 


Western Art- 
Dutch Mas- 


1942; 
Flannagan, sculp., to Feb. |. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Mus. of Art: United 
Nations Posters, to Jan. 8. 

Pal. of Leg. of Honor: Master Drawings, to 
Jan. 10. Amer. Artists Past & Present; So. 
Amer. Colonial Silver, from Jan. 9. Benda 
Masks, from Jan. ||. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., Skidmore Coll.: 
War Posters, to Jan. 31. : : 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., State Mus.: Luigi Kasi- 
mir, etchings; Graphic Arts & Processes, to 
Jan. 31. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Mus. of F. A.: Graph- 


ic Processes, Jan. 10- 31. 
TOLEDO, O., Mus. of Art: Art & Culture of 
China, Jan. 3-31. 


TULSA, OKLA., Philbrook Art Center: Eugene 
Kingman, to Jan. 15 
Univ. of lL: 


URBANA, ILL., Helen Sawyer, 
Jan. 10-31. 

UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Wms.-Proctor Inst.: 
Dali, to Jan. 31. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gall.: Cor- 
coran School Sales Exhib., to Jan. 13. 

Smithsonian inst.: Pa. Soc. of Minia. Ptrs. 
Annual, to Jan. 17. Amer. Color Print Soc., 


to Jan. 31. Lissim, ceramics, Jan. 8-31. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., Westchester Conserv. : 
Lawrence Burton; Harry Crowley, to Jan. 15. 
WORCESTER, MASS., Art Mus.: Cleveland 
Watercolors & Enamels, Jan. 3-24. Russian 
Ikons, Jan, 13-Feb. 7. Mod. Swedish Dec. 
Arts, Jan. 13-Mar. |. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0O., Butler Art Inst.: 
New Year Show, to Jan. 31. 
ZANESVILLE, O., Art Inst.: 20th Century 
Ptg., to Jan. 31. Art of So. Highlanders; 
Children in England Paint, to Jan. 25. 


Annual 


gE Oo¢iv 


Levy, Julien, 11 E. 57..Leonid, Jan. 12-Feb. 13 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57....Old Masters, to Jan. 16 

Little Studio, | W. 95 
Afroyim, sculp., to Jan 30 
Macbeth, t1 E. 57. ‘Soriuchers. Jan. 4-23 
Matisse, 41 E. 57. “French Moderns, to Jan. 15 
Metropolitan Mus.....Ancient Gems, to Jan. 15 
Artists for Victory, to Feb. 22 

Midtown, 605 Madison 
i“. Getlar Smith, Jan. 4-29 

Morgan Lib., 29 E. 36 


Ilium. MSS. ‘of Xmas Festival, to Jan. 16 
Morton, 130 W. 57........-- Borum, to Jan. 10 
Groonry Ivy, Jan. 4-30 
. Livi Art, 100 Wash. Sa. 
— Esphyr Slobodkina, to Jan. 14 
Art, 11 W. 53 
os 20th’ Century Portraits, to Jan. 24 
Mus. of N.Y.C., Fifth & 103 


Furnishings of Federal Period, to Jan. 15 | 


Nat’l. Acad. of Design, 1083 Fifth 
Soc. Amer. Etchers Annual, Jan. 12-26 
Nat'l. Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Pk. 


Chinese & Indian Art, to Jan. 
Newhouse, 15 E. 57..Angna Enters, to Jan. ie 


Newman, 66 W. 55...... J. Newman, to Jan. 16 | 


N. Y. Botan. Gardens, Bronx Pk. 
Bronx Artists Guild, to Jan. 
Nierendorf, 53 E. 57....Kandinsky, to Jan. 12 


Non-Objective, 24 E. BB. once Group, to Jan. 31 
Passedoit, 12! E. 57........ Group, Jan. 5-30 
Perls, 32 E. 58........ Karl Priebe, to Jan. 39 
Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58...... Harari, to Jan. 16 
Rosenberg, 16 E. 57 | 


Vuillard; Bonnard, Jan. 5-30 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57..Sculp. Group, Jan. 3-28 
Seligmann, 15 E. 57 
Szyk, war satires, Jan. 6-30 
GOth St.. 22 E. GB... ..ccccees Group, Jan. 4-16 
Thannhauser, 165 E. 62 
French Artists, to Jan. 31 
Valentine, 55 E. 57 
The veges _ Fath Ali Shah, Jan. 4-30 
Vendome, 23 W Bischoff, Jan. 4-18 
Wakefield, 64 a 5s. ....Hawkins, Jan. 5-23 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington..A. Liebman, Jan. 5-30 
Whitney, Mus., 10 W. 8 
Contemp. Amer. Art Annual, to Jan. 6 
Permanent Collec., Jan. 8-26 
Willard, 32 E. 57 


Amer. Sculp of Our Time, Jan. 4-23 





TE DOWNTOWN 


x * * GALLERY 


Through Jan. 10 


Inter-American 


FOLK ART 


18th & 19th Century 
Paintings & Sculpture 


43 East 51st Street, New York 


LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES 


Old & Modern 
Masters 


21 EAST 57th STREET 





NEW YORK 
BOMBSHELL 
_ ARTISTS SECOND 
GROUP ANNUAL 
Jan. 5-16 44 W. 56 


AMERICAN BRITISH ART CENTER 


CONTEMPORARY 
A RTS 106 East 57th St. N. Y. 


PAINTINGS 


antonio MATTEI 


Jan. 4-Jan. 22 


ADOLPH 
GOTTLIEB 


Dec. 28-Jan. 11 


ARTISTS’ GALLERY 
43 WEST 55TH STREET 


ARGENT 


American Landscapes 


MURIEL ALVORD 


JAN. 4 - 16 


42 W. 57 GALLERY N.Y. GC 


Recent Paintings of 
American Indians 


Eugene H. Bischoff 
from January 4-18 
VENDOME 

















ART GALLERIES 
23 WEST 56TH 
Printed by WNU, N. Y. 


ART NEWS 
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SECOND 
ANNUAL 
4 W. 56 
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St., N. Y. 
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Jan. 22 
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anuary 4-18 
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RT NEWS 
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If your subscription is about to expire now, 





you can take advantage of this money-saving 
offer by sending a Gift Subscription and ve- 


newing your own subscription a full year ahead. 


If your subscription has already expived, you 





can take advantage of this money-saving offer 


by sending a Gift Subscviption and ve-instating 


your own subscription for a full year. 


If your subscription expives in the future, you 





can take advantage of this money-saving otter 


by sending a Gift Subscription and extending 
your own subscription a full year from its ex- 


pivation date. 


If you ave not now a subscriber, you can take 
advantage of this money-saving offer by send- 
ing a Gift Subscription and entering your own 


subscription for a full year. 






BAY Ss 
; Special Gift Offer 

) First Subscription $5.50 
[ Gift Subscription $4.00 , 
SAVING YOU $1.50 PER ‘ 
pn GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


THE ART FOUNDATION, Inc., 136 East 57 Street, New York City 


i lease enter a Gitt Subscription to ART NEW 5 urn accordance with your special 


offer, tov one year, to be sent in my name to: 


“Name 





Add vess 


and (1 Renew (1 Reinstate [J Extend © Enter (Check One) my own subscvip- 


tion for one year. I enclose check for $9.50 (or we'll bill you later if you wish). 


¥ N ly “Name 


Addvess 





“Mountain Town” by A. T. Hibbard, N.A. (Courtesy of Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc.) 


an averace or 38 COLORPLATES w acu tssue 
FREE TO ART NEWS SUBSCRIBERS 


SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON INSIDE BACK COVER FOR SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 





